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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— meither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  rtmes 
of  great  men,  thsp  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them.qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  t^  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  If  he  regatds  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.^OE  Fo». 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  SESSION. 

On  Monday  last  Mr  Gladstone  commenced  what  some 
of  our  more  dithyrambic  contemporaries  style  a  **  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Innocents,”  utterly  reckless  of  the  injustice 
dope  to  the  Premier  by  such  a  description  of  the  trans- 
. action.  Most  assuredly,  Mr  Gladstone’s  performance 
bore  slijifht  resemblance  to  that  which  is  imputed  to 
Herod.  ^  He  came,  not  to  slay,  but  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration  over  the  dead  bodies  of  seven  of  his  own  wretched 
offspring ;  and  his  bearing,  it  must  be  admitted  by  every 
one,  had  a  solemnity  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Not  even 
Herod  could  have  imagined  that  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  saviour  of  humanity  was  to  b^  found  among  the 
deceased  Ministerial  bantlings ;  and,  indeed,  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  them  as  “  innocents  ”  is  only  to  be  justified  by 
their  youth  and  the  maxim  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum. 
Over  the  graves  of  the  best  known  of  them  some  his¬ 
torian  of  the  future  may  write 

Unhonoared  was  the  friendless  dead. 

For  child  to  weep  or  widow  to  deplore, 

but  at  present  our  only  feeling  respecting  them — and  we 
believe  that  it  is  very  widely  shared — is  thankfulness 
that  they  are  gone,  and  indignation  at  the  parents  who 
brought  them  into  existence. 

As  the  Government  has  virtually  confessed  to  the 
waste  of  the  session,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  such  an  utter  failure ;  especially  as  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  and  is  likely  to  be  repeated, 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  electors.  W^hen 
the  Ministry  came  into  power  they  had  a  distinct  pro¬ 
gramme  before  them.  They  had  pledged  themselves  to 
-the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the 
application  of  the  national  funds  which  had  hitherto 
been  used  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  minority,  not  to  the  ecclesiastical  purposes  of 
the  majority,  but  to  purposes  in  which  Irishmen  are 
interested  as  such,  and  not  as  Protestants  or  Catholics. 

I  he  major  premiss  which  justified  such  a  conclusion  is 
one  of  the  main  principles  of  Liberalism;  and  as  the 
rish  Church  Bill  was,  though  more  than  just  to  existing 
in  erests,  a  fair  embodiment  of  this  principle,  it  received 
the  hearty  support  of  Liberals  of  all  shades  ;  and  added 
Considerably  to  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the 
inistry.  The  same,  with  slight  qualification,  may  be 
said  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  It  did  not  do  all  that  Radicals 
change,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  good, 
no  inconsiderable.  The  key-notes  sounded  m  these 
o  measures  awoke  an  echo  in  every  Liberal  heart 
United  Kingdom,  and  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  ot  enlightened  men  throughout  the  world.  In 
of  acknowledgment  that  the  resources 

ferrpr?  and  ite  dignities  cannot  rightly  be  cou¬ 
th  af  41?^  denomination  nor  all  of  them — 

secular  ^  duties  of  Government  are  purely 

that  fL  1  ^  other  was  seen  implied  the  principle 

allv  country  cannot  be  left  uncondidon- 

LiLmio  bands  of  any  individuals.  Thorough-going 
apolic-ifi  Jborefore  in  these  two  measures  a  limited 
I  cation  of  the  principles  which  they  hold  should 


guide  agrarian  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  ;  and,  though 
they  were  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  would  further  develope  this  policy  irrespective 
of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  they  felt  a  confidence  that 
any  change  would  be  in  a  right  direction,  and  would  be 
as  great  as  the  feeling  of  the  constituencies  would  allow. 

We  need  not  show  again  how  the  Ministry  has  dis¬ 
appointed  this  very  legitimate  expectation  in  former 
sessions.  We  have  pointed  out  before  how  Mr  Forster 
contrived  to  make  the  Ballot  an  instrument  of  political 
corruption,  and  education  an  excuse  for,  nominally  the 
concurrent  endowment  of  all  the  sects,  really  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  R»ome. 
When  so  friendly  a  critic  of  the  Ministry  as  Mr  John 
Bright  describes  the  Education  Act  as  the  worst  piece  of 
legislation  effected  by  any  Liberal  Government  since 
1832,  little  more  needs  to  be  said.  But,  if  that  measure 
was  a  betrayal  of  Liberal  principles,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  educational  policy  of  the  Government  during  the 
present  session  ?  We  have  not  to  thank  Mr.  Gladstone, 
but  the  accidental  circumstance  that  Tory  prejudice  and 
Radical  principle  pointed  to  the  same  conclusion,  that 
the  University  education  of  Ireland  was  not  first  ridi¬ 
culously  restricted  and  then  handed  over  to  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Never  since  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  showed 
themselves  the  humble  servants  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  have 
they  been  able  to  command  the  respect  of  Parliament,  or 
the  sympathy  of  people  out  of  doors. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  seven  Bills  by  Mr  Gladstone 
on  Monday  caused  little  either  of  surprise  or  of  regret. 
Those  of  them  which  were  not  routine  measures  were 
simply  beneath  contempt.  Mr  Lowe’s  attempt  to  reform 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  seemed  ingeniously  contrived  so 
as  to  disappoint  everybody.  The  only  person  whose 
opinion  has  weight  who  has  said  anything  in  favour  of 
it,  Mr  Hubbard,  thinks  it  almost  as  good  as  letting 
things  alone.  Mr  Stansfeld’s  Local  Taxation  Bills  have 
done  much  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  their  author  for 
an  intelligent  Liberalism.  His  declaration  that  all  he 
knew  about  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  diffusion,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten ;  and 
the  way  in  which  prescription  has  been  disregarded  in 
the  interests  of  the  landowners  shows  clearly  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Whig  influence  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  not 
likely  that  either  the  Valuation,  Bill  or  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  Amendment  Bill' will  be  proceeded  with, 
and  nobody  off  the  Tory  benches  will  lament  their  loss. 

If  we  pass  from  legislation  to  administration,  the 
failure  of  the  Government  is  even  more  apparent.  There 
is  scarcely  a  department  which  has  not  been  bungled. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Liberal  principle  which  has  not  been 
discredited.  Even  the  old  watchwords,  Peace,  Retrench¬ 
ment,  and  Reform,  have  been  dragged  through  the 
mire.  The  Geneva  Arbitration  came  out  right  more  by 
luck  than  by  good  management;  and  when  Ministers 
are  asked  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  foreign  powers  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  Liberals  are 
treated  to  quotations  from  Lord  Palraetston  and  an 
opposition  worthy  of  that  old  enemy  of  peace.  What 
is  the  position  occupied  by  the  Government  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  its  opposition  to 
Mr  Richard’s  motion,  it  was  scolded  by  the  ^mes  tor 
not  keeping  a  suflicient  contingent  pi  members  wno 
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helping  to  turn  Lord  Selborne’s  excellent  plan  of  law 
reform  into  law.  We  do  not  admire  his  motives,  but  we 
are  bound  to  respect  his  cleverness. 

Concerning  the  way  in  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  been 
trapped  by  it  we  shall  say  little,  though  the  subject  is  a 
tempting  one — or  would  be  tempting  were  not  the 
follies  or  the  Government  so  monotonously  frequent  that 
one  grows  tired  of  commenting  upoii  them.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  gave  a  string  of  prece¬ 
dents  and  arguments  against  the  constitutional  theory 
advanced  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  then  straightway  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  yield  the  whole  point  at  issue  by  a  ridiculous 
concession.  He  denies  that  the  Lords  have  any  right 
to  the  privilege  claimed  for  them  by  their  treacherous 
champions  ;  and  he  then  gives  it  to  them  in  a  way  that 
will  go  far  to  furnish  a  new  and  formidable  precedent 
that  may  hereafter  be  opposed  to  those  which  he  quoted 
with  great  shrewdness  on  Thursday.  The  reason  for 
this  illogical  procedure,  of  course,  is  obvious.  He  does 
not  wish  to  run  any  chance  of  failure  to  the  only  useful 
piece  of  legislation  that  his  Cabinet  has  produced  this 
year.  Rather  than  have  the  Judicature  Bill  rejected  by 
the  infuriated  Peers,  he  yields  the  whole  of  the  theory 
for  which  they  are  fighting.  It  is  like  him,  and  only 
furnishes  one  more — we  wish  we  could  say  one  last — 
instance  of  the  contemptible  vacillation  and  the  policy 
of  all-surrender  by  which  he  has  been  vainly  struggling 
to  keep  his  followers  together  since  the  unlucl^  day 
on  which  he  introduced  his  Irish  University  Bill. 

But  the  main  question  at  issue  is  more  noteworthy,  and, 
though  the  sensible  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
may  be  justly  indignant,  and  the  more  stupid  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  may  be  correspondingly  elated,  at 
Mr  Gladstone’s  latest  folly,  the  real  point  of  interest  is 
that  raised  by  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Salisbury  in  their 
speeches  of  Tuesday  evening.  Probably  these  noblemen 
no  more  approve  than  will  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
of  the  theory  they  advanced.  It  can  only  have  been  put 
forward  by  theni  as  a  mischievous  pandering  to  the  vanity 
of  their  brother  peers,  and  as  a  means  of  urging  them  on 
to  their  own  destruction.  As  to  that,  of  course,  it  is 
hardly  just  to  blame  them.  If  the  Tory  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  like  to  be  taken  in  by  two  of  the  four  or 
five  leaders  to  whom  they  own  allegiance,  we  need  pot 
complain,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will  receive  as 
much  injury  as  they  deserve  from  the  new  wall  against 
which  they  are  dashing  their  heads.  The  more  strength, 
they  spend  in  making  idle  pretentions  the  less  they 
will  have  for  serious  misdeeds,  and  no  more  idle 
pretension*  could  easily  be  made  than  this  one,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  Lord  Cairns  vras  able  to  quote  Blackstone 
in  support  of  it.  **  All  Bills,”  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
Commentaries,  “  which  may  in  their  consequences  any¬ 
way  affect  the  right  of  the  Peerage,  are,  by  the  custoins 
of  Parliament,  to  have  their  first  rise  and  beginning  m 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  to  suffer  no  changes  or  aniend- 
ments  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  Opponents  of  th© 
Upper  House  could  wish  nothing  better  than  that  i 
would  labour  to  enforce  that  maxim.  To  do  so  won 


will  go  when  they  are  iold  to  be  preient  to  defeat 
it.  Mr  Gladstone  has  so  often  of  late  used  his 
influence  to  stifle  Liberal  movements  in  their  infancy, 
that  he  is  now  soundly  abused  by  the  “  leading  journal  ” 
whenever  he  fails  to  do  so.  And  this  is  the  statesman 
whose  services  we  must  not  risk  losing  for  a  little  while. 
This  is  the  Liberal  Government  with  which  Radicals 
are  to  compromise.  What  are  we  to  lose,  we  ask,  by  a 
change  of  Government  ?  If  Tory  measures  are  passed, 
they  will  at  least  be  carried  by  Tories  who  acknowledge 
themselves  to  be  such.  If  we  are  told  that  maladminis¬ 
tration  will  throw  the  workings  of  the  department  into 
confusion;  we  reply,  it  does  so  now,  and  we  would 
prefer  that  it  should  be  done  by  those  to  whom  it  comes 
natural.  No  fear  of  dividing  the  party  should  restrain 
any  real  Liberal  from  contesting  a  seat  against  a  Minis¬ 
terial  candidate.  We  owe  no  allegiance  to  a  Ministry 
which  takes  every  opportunity  to  thwart  all  our  mea¬ 
sures  and  has  given  abundant  evidence  that  it  does  not 
share  our  principles.  J.  H.  L. 


THE  LORDS’  PRIVILEGE. 

None  but  a  very  bold  critic  would  say  whether  the 
main  puijose  of  Lord  Cairns  and  the  Marquis  of  Salis¬ 
bury  on  Tuesday  evening  was  the  fresh  discomfiture  of 
Mr  Gladstone’s  Government,  already  harrassed  and 
weakened  almost  beyond  endurance,  or  the  removal  of 
another  stone  from  the  weak  foundation  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  but  in  either  case  they  have  succeeded.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  famous  for  the  energy  with  which  he 
applies  himself  to  the  latter  task,  and  though  Lord 
Cairns  generally  occupies  a  subordinate  position,  this  is 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  has  taken  the  lead. 
Of  course  their  lordships  are  not  prompted  by  any 
suicidal  folly.  They  see  that  Toryism  is  stagnating  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  wasting  away  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  perhaps  wisely,  they*consider  that  its 
forces  would  be  strengthened  if  they  could  be  removed 
from  the  dulness  of  the  upper  into  the  pure  air  of  the 
lower  House.  That  dulness  is  also  especially  irksome  to 
them  personally,  and  seeing  that  they  are  doomed  to  re¬ 
main  in  it  as  long  as  it  exists,  they  would  readily  revo¬ 
lutionise  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Legislature  in 
order  to  get  back  to  the  active  political  world  that  they 
were  forced  to  leave  when  they  were  turned  from  Com¬ 
moners  into  Peers.  They  are  not  therefore  as  im¬ 
prudent  as  they  might  be  supposed  in  attacking  indirectly 
the  body  of  which  they  are  conspicuous  members,  al¬ 
though  their  revolutionary  spirit  is  very  different  from 
that  which  actuates  other  opponents  of  the  Second 
Chamber.  Their  ways  are  no  less  different,  and  the 
difference  is  curiously  apparent  in  their  last  exploit. 
The  very  desirable  changes  that  Mr  Gladstone  offered 
last  week  to  make  in  the  Judicature  Bill,  by  which  the 
appellate  system  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  analogous  to  that  proposed  for  England,  was  not 
seriously  criticised  by  them.  Lord  Cairns  has  shown 
his  good  sense  in  facilitating,  thus  far,  the  passage  of 
Lord  Selbome’s  Bill  through  Parliament,  and  neither  he 
nor  his  colleague  could  reasonably  object  to  the  new 
improvement  that  has  been  now  proposed.  All  they 
really  complained  of  on  Tuesday  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  reform,  not  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  into  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  nothing 
to  them  that  the  reform,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  at  this  time  of  the  year,  could  hardly 
have  lieen  introduced  in  any  other  way.  Even  a  Govern¬ 
ment  that  surpasses  all  predecessors  in  its  skill  in  con¬ 
structing  unskilful  Amendment  Bills  could  not  be 
expected  to  produce  a  J udicature  Bill  Amendment  Bill  to 
be  discussed  by  the  Lords,  while  the  Commoners  were 
discussing  the  unamended  Judicature  Bill ;  and  even 


obstructing  and  overthrowing  any  proposed  legislatiou> 
merely  because  they  are  descended,  by  long  or  s  or^ 
pedigrees,  from  courtiers  and  courtesans, 
they  are  themselves  rich  merchants  or  niannw^ure  > 


or,  in  rare  cases,  good  soldiers  or  lawyers,  it  is  J 
reasonable  that  they  should  have  immunity 
ordinary  methods  of  reform,  and  should  be  saved 
all  change  that  they  do  not  themselves  initiate.  B 
lordships  will  only  be  good  enough  to  insist  on 
“  privilege,”  the  extreme  Radicals  will  have  to  ^ 
them  for  helping  very  materially  to  prove 
of  their  being  relieved  altogether  from  those  legis 
duties  which  now  occupy  them  for  some  two  or 
hours  a  week  during  the  London  season.  1 
voting  their  energies  to  the  enforcement  o 
privilege,  moreover,  they  might  find  they  had  no 
to  insist  upon  another,  which  is  much  more  ^ 
to  the  country — the  privilege  of  obstructing  all  ® 
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THE  GAME  LAWS  REPORT. 

The  committee  on  the  Game  Laws,  which  has  heard 
evidence  and  postponed  legislation  for  two  sessions, 
has  now*  terminated  its  labours.  Its  report  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  quite  satisfactory,  for  the  composition  of  the 
committee  was  not.  such  as  to  create  unlimited  con¬ 
fidence.  The  exclusion  of  Mr  Peter  Taylor,  the  champion 
of  total  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws,  was  sufficient 
to  deprive  the  committee  of  a  truly  representative 
character;  and  its  declarations  will  therefore  be 
scrutinised  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  caution.  Making 
this  allowance,  we  may  find  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee  sure  grounds  of  consolation  for  those  who 
desire  to  see  an  abatement  in  the  **  pest  ”  of  game. 
The  committee  halts  between  two  opinions,  and  without 
surrendering  the  mischievous  idea  that  underlies  the 
existing  Acts,  tries  to  give  a  sop  to  the  farmer  and  a  sop 
to  the  public.  That  idea  is  that  “  gentlemen  must  have 
sport,  come  of  the  farmer  or  public  what  may.”  Judging 
from  the  vexatious  and  harsh  procedure  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  game,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  law 
regards  poaching  as  a  more  heinous  oflTence  than 
smuggling,  and  that  snaring  a  rabbit  is  a  more  deadly 
sin  than  cheating  the  Exchequer.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  satisfy  the  country,  it  must’ be  prepared 
to  change  its  opinion  of  the  moral  quality  of  those 
offences.  It  must  come  to  regiurd  the  cultivation  of  sport 
as  quite  subsidiary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the 
amusement  of  gentlemen  as  subordinate  to  the  welfare 
of  farmers,  and  the  enjoyment  of  sport  as  too  dearly 
bought  by  harsh,  cruel,  and  vindictive  laws  administered 
by  the  great  unpaid.  How  far,  then,  is  the  committee 
prepared  to  recommend  the  curtailment  of  sport  within 
the  limits  imperatively  demanded  by  the  requirements  of 
agriculture  ? 

The  report  on  the  deer  forests  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  committee  would  try  to 
whitewash  the  owners  of  deer  forests,  for  various  reasons. 
The  fact  is  patent  to  any  one  who  has  eyes,  and  hag 
gone  through  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  that  in  recent 
years  much  land  that  was  formeriy  in  cultivation  has 
been  thrown  into  deer  forests,  and  in  many  of  our  high¬ 
land  glens  are  the  traces  of  the  houses  in  which  the 
former  inhabitants  lived.  That  the  substitution  of  deer 
for  farms  and  sheepfolds  is  conducive-to  the  strength  or 
welfare  of  the  country,  the  committee  may  believe,  but 
their  opinion  is  not  likely  to  be  shared  by  the  public, 
and,  least  of  all,  by  the  evicted  highlanders.  And  it  is 
vain  to  deny,  after  the  evidence  brought  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  preservation  of  game  over  a  very  small 
quantity,  either  throws  land  out  of  cultivation  altogether, 
or  interferes  with  the  farmer.  No  man,  it  stands  to 
reason,  will  sow  for  another  to  reap ;  and  one  cannot  be 
expected  to  spend  money  on  land  overran  with  game. 
The  evidence  showed  very  clearly,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  an  excessive  head  of  game  was  most 
common  when  the  shootings  were  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietor.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  different 
iDterests  in  such  a  case.  The  interest  of  the  farmer 
18  to  prevent  his  crops  being  eaten  up  by  animals  which 
put  nothing  into  his  pocket.  If  left  to  himself,  he  would 
6pp  down  the  wild  animals  so  far  as  to  prevent  any 
material  damage  to  his  crops.  The  interest  of  the  land- 
om  IS  considei'ably  different.  Once  he  has  let  his  land 
wnt,  his  interest  is  to  have  as  large 
a  stock^^  of  game  on  the  land  as  possible,  because  the 
eep  of  the  game  costs  him  nothing,  and  the  greater 
eir  number  the  better  the  sport.  If  he  is  a  very  con- 
wientioug  man,  he  will  try  to  keep  down  the  game 
T  Dioderate  limits,  but  there  is  a  very  great  differ- 
energy  shown  by  a  man  in  trying  con- 
anH  discharge  a  duty  hostile  to  his  interests, 

interwif  ^  who  is  protecting  his  own 

land  In  Ad  Dtiany,  perhaps  most 

sensible  of  the  necessity  of  not  driving 

lord  b  hard ;  but  even  here  again  the  land- 

^  *  flood  under  his  control  that  he  can  at  any 

betwn^  I^ur  on  the  farmer’s  land,  if  any  disagreement 
o  lem  should  arise.  The  uncertainty  that  hangs 


over  the  farmer’s  head  is  most  prejudicial  to  his  business. 
But  the  w’orst  tyrant  of  all  is  the  lessee  of  shooting ;  a  man 
who  has  absolutely  no  interest  in  the  land  but  to  keep 
as  many  destructive  animals  on  it  as  possible,  and  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  fetter  with  every  sort  of  legal  bond,  to^ 
prevent  him  sending  forth  his  myriads  to  devour  tbo 
whole  crops.  If  our  legislature  is  to  be  directed  solely^ 
to  encourage  the  largest  growth  of  game  for  the  sake  of 
sport,  and  if  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  not  worth 
considering,  there  is  reason  in  a  system  that  allows  the 
complete  separation  of  the  right  of  shooting  from  all 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  land.  How  far,  then,  does- 
the  committee  propose  to  mitigate  this  evil  ?  By  for¬ 
bidding  altogether  leases  of  shooting  over  arable  land  r 
We  should  h^ave  then  had  the  shrieks  of  the  apostle  of 
contract.  Lord  Elcho.  Such  a  thing  was  not  to  be 
I  thought  of;  and  the  committee  therefore  advises  that 
!  when  the  shootings  are  let,  the  tenant  shall  have 
the  first  offer.  Doubtless  a  very  proper  thing,,  but,, 
as  a  cure  for  the  evil  of  over-preservation,  a  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  This  is  what  the  farmers’^ 
friends  propose  to  do  for  them,  and  it  is  surely  time  for 
that  extremely  patient  class  to  consider  whether  they 
could  not  do  better  for  themselves.  But  no,  that  is  not 
all  the  committee  offer.  It  is  all  they  offer  to  the  fanners 
in  England,  but  there  is  a  special  boon  reserved  for  the 
Scotch  farmers.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  desired  to  make  electioneer¬ 
ing  capital;  but,  at  all  events,  they  have  resolved  to 
give  something  to  the  Scotch  farmers.  This  extraordi¬ 
nary  benefit,  however,  cannot  be  understood  without 
explanation.  According  to  the  English  law  the  right 
to  the  game  belongs  to  the  tenant,  unless  it  is  reserved 
by  agreement  to  the  landlord ;  in  Scotland,  it  belongs 
to  the  landlord,  unless  it  is  reserved  by  agreement 
to  the  tenant.  This  dreadful  inequality  it  is  proposed 
to  abolish,  and  the  Scotch  farmer  is,  in  this  respect, 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  highly  favourable  position 
as  the  English  farmer.  Here  is  no  levelling  down, 
but  a  noble  example  of  the  reverse.  A  more  ridiculous 
idea,  for  any  practical  good  in  it,  could  not  be  suggested. 
Once  in  a  long  while  a  landlord  might  forget  to  reserve  ■ 
I  the  game  by  a  clause  in  his  lease,  and  the  tenant  would 
get  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  to  suppose  that  such  a  change 
could  be  accepted  by  the  farmers  as  any  alleviation  of 
their  troubles,  argues  that  their  sufferings  are  purely 
abstract  and  metaphysical.  If  Mr  Ward  Hunt  and  his 
Conservative  coadjutors  have  no  better  “cry  ”  to  ta ko¬ 
to  the  Scotch  farmers  next  election,  they  would  save 
themselves  much  vexation  and  expense  by  remaining  a  t 
home. 

As  the  committee  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  do  much 
for  the  farmer,  perhaps  they  have  resolved  to  mitigate  the 
draconic  violence  of  the  Game  Code  ?  Here,  again,  their 
report  is  miserably  defective.  The  worst  Act  is  the 
Night  Poaching  Act.  The  Sheriff  substitute  of  Perth¬ 
shire  gave  evidence  against  that  Act,  w'hich  would  have 
shaken  the  convictions  of  any  man  in  whom  the  dictates 
of  humanity  were  not  swallowed  up  by  an  appetite  for 
sport.  He  described  the  extraordinary  harshness  of  that 
statute  by  which  many  farmers’  sons  and  promising 
young  men  had  been  sent  to  prison,  and  their  character 
blasted,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  grim,  comical  side  of  the 
question,  the  legal  difficulty  of  knowing  when  it  was 
night  and  when  it  was  day.  In  one  case,  a  farmer’s  son 
had  gone  out  in  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  had  knocked 
a  hare  or  some  game  on  the  head.  It  was  quite  daylight, 
according  to  the  eye,  but,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  night  **  in  law,”  the  sheriff  had  to  undertake  an 
elaborate  calculation,  based  on  Greenwich  time,  allowing 
for  the  distance  northwards,  and  finding  that  the  accused 
was  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  on  the  wrong  side,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  send  him  to  prison,  as  if  he  had  been  a  thief. 
The  least  offence  against  the  Game  Laws  in  a  moonlight 
ramble  is  punished,  without  alternative,  by  imprisonment. 
This  monstrous  cruelty,  equally  to  farmers  and  labourers, 
the  committee  does  nothing  to  mitigate,  beyond  giving 
the  option  of  a  fine  in  the  discretion  of  the  justices, 
which,  after  recent  experience,  is  not  much  o  rus 
The  onlyreal  alleviation  proposed  is  thatcnmnla  ive  pen 
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ties  should  cease.  At  present,  the  game  statutes  are  a 
stragglingmass  of  incoherent  confusion,  made  apparently 
without  the  least  regard  to  one  another ;  and  it  there¬ 
fore  happens  that  the  same  offence  may  be  provided  for 
by  various  punishments,  all  of  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
tender  Justice  of  the  Peace,  may  be  heaped  on  the 
offender’s  head.  This  gross  anomaly,  springing  from 
the  blundering  legislation  of  Parliament,  the  committee 
proposes  to  remove.  Some  relief  is  proposed  also  with 
regard  to  criminal  prosecution  for  day  trespass,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  new  and  intolerable  trespass  Act  is  to 
be  thrust  upon  the  whole  population.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  redeeming  points  in  the  game  trespass  Acts,  that 
they  only  applied  to  trespass  in  search  of  game,  and 
that  the  ordinary  passenger  was  not  liable  to  bo 
convicted  under  them.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  trespass  Act,  so  that  as  a  set-off  for  the 
concessions  made  to  the  farmers  and  poachers,  an  in¬ 
tolerable  yoke  is  to  be  imposed  on  those  who  are  con¬ 
tented  with  free  locomotion,  and  who  are  not  af&icted 
with  a  mania  for.'  killing  wild  animals,  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  English  law  is  defective  in  its  procedure 
as  to  trespass,  but  the  Game  Committee  ignore  the  ne¬ 
cessary  conditions  of  a  good  law,  namely,  the  difference 
in  the  use  and  nature  of  land.  Trespass  in  a  private  en¬ 
closed  garden  is  a  very  different  thing  from  trespass  on 
open  cultivated  fields,  and  that,  again,  very  different  from 
trespass  on  wild,  barren  lands.  To  ignore  these  distinc¬ 
tions  and  to  apply  one  law  for  everything  that  is  called 
land,  is  to  ensure  failure  in  the  law.  We  may,  therefore, 
briefly  sum  up  thus  the  propositions  of  the  Game  Law 
Committee — to  mock  the  farmer,  to  irritate  the  public, 
to  sacrifice  agriculture  to  game,  and  to  make  some  in- 
significant  changes  in  the  machinery  of  the  Game  Acts. 
We  do  not  believe  the  farmers  or  the  public  will  be  satis 
fied  with  such  proposals,  and  we  fail  to  see  any  capacity 
in  Mr  Ward  Hunt,  or  the  Conservative  party,  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  statesmanlike  manner.  Probably, 
after  next  election,  that  opinion  will  be  shared  by 
the  committee  themselves.  W.  A.  H. 


OUK  ECCLESIASTICAL  BURDEN. 

It  is  an  opinion  not  altogether  without  adherents, 
that  England,  as  a  nation,  is  in  the  habit  of  being 
chastened  for  her  sins.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  ask  of  what  special  enormity  she  has  been 
guilty  to  have  brought  upon  herself  the  burden  of  a 
State-Church  ?  If,  however,  it  be  maintained  that 
national  misfortunes  accrue  from  the  malice  of  that 
portion  of  mankind  who  are  sometimes  conveniently 
grouped  together  as  “  the  wicked,”  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  ingenuity  that  has  saddled  England  with  an 
old  man  of  the  sea,  so  cunning  and  fair-spoken  that  he 
succeeds,  year  after  year,  in  persuading  Parliament  and 
the  country  at  large  that  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
State  that  carries  him,  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of 
their  flesh,  and  that  in  any  way  to  unseat  him  or  imperil 
his  security  would  be  to  mutilate  the  entire  body  cor¬ 
porate.  With  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Noncon- 
lormists  who  look  upon  an  Established  Church  as  an 
established  insult,  and  are  therefore  doing  an  inestimable 
service  in  taking  up  one  after  another  the  points  in  which 
its  existence  menaces,  if  it  does  not  actually  outrage,  the 
principle  of  religious  equality,  there  is  nothing  like 
union  or  determination  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Establishment.  The  pronounced  opponents  are  energetic 
enough,  but  without  their  circle  is  a  halo  of  indifference 
which  embraces  that  large  proportion  of  men  of  all 
religious  opinions  who  are  just  sufficiently  annoyed  with 
the  Established  Church  to  wish  vaguely  that  it  did  not 
exist. 

If  anything  is  calculated  to  stimulate  profounder  sen¬ 
timents,  and  something  like  decision  and  unanimity,  on 
the  subject  of  disestablishment,  it  is  the  discussion  of 
the  recent  petition  of  the  480  “  confessionalists,”  which, 
after  having  fed  the  flames  of  the  Church  newspapers 
for  a  few  weeks,  made  its  way  with  addresses  and 
rejoinders  into  a  loftier  atmosphere,  and,  after  a  bishop- 


worry  at  Exeter  Hall,  appeared  on  Monday  last  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  dust  of  the  battle,  such  as  it 
is,  has  ascended  from  the  plains  below  to  the  heights  of 
Olympus,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  gods  join 
issue  upon  it.  Immediately  the  question  assumes  a 
different  aspect.  Before  it  was  sufficiently  aggravating 
that  480  men,  who  felt  themselves  assured  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  general  fitness  of  the  practice  of  confession 
should  be  able  to  create  such  a  disturbance,  call  suddenly 
to  arms  the  members  of  a  somewhat  disordered  Church 
militant,  and  drive  excited  laymen  to  the  direst  extremi¬ 
ties.  It  might  have  been  said  that  as  a  nation  we  were 
not  inclined  to  go  in  troops  to  the  confessional-box,  and 
that  the  480  would  best  please  us  by  emigrating  to  some 
distant  land,  where,  if  they  remained  quietly,  we  might 
by-and-by  send  Mr  Newdegate  to  convert  them.  At  all 
events,  it  was  certain  that,  however  the  dispute  ter¬ 
minated,  every  one  had  the  matter  in  his  own  hand,  and 
could  go  then  as  now  to  whatever  church  he  pleased,  or, 
if  he  so  pleased,  might  keep  away.  But  as  soon  as  the  se 
ecclesiastical  matters  crop  up  in  Parliament  the  case  is 
changed.  Parliament  has  no  time  to  be  wasted ;  there  is 
before  it  for  the  next  year  or  two  an  amount  of  work,  a 
number  of  measures  which  no  Ministry  can  shirk,  which 
seems  by  anticipation  to  have  filled  whole  sessions.  The 
“  innocents  ”  now  perishing  will  be  revived  with  the 
ghosts  of  a  huiidred  reforms,  and  where  is  there  room 
for  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ? 

Viscount  Sandon,  in  threatening  the  House  with  such 
a  Bill,  has  only  added  another  to  the  proofs  of  which 
this  session  has  been  unusually  fruitful,  that  any  church¬ 
man  who  wishes  a  little  tinkering  done  at  the  spiritual 
edifice  to  which  he  either  belongs,  or  to  which  he  is  an 
enemy,  can,  by  introducing  a  Bill  to  that  effect,  not  only 
waste  the  time  of  the  House  on  barren  theological  dis¬ 
putes,  but  has  the  power,  by  introducing  the  religious  on 
the  top  of  the  political  animus^  of  setting  the  country 
and  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  ears  on  the  bitterest 
of  all  grounds.  It  is  bad  enough  when  these  disturb¬ 
ances  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Church ; 
when  they  are  transferred  to  the  House  of  Commons 
they  become  unbearable.  We,  however,  who  bend  to 
the  yoke  of  an  Establishment,  have  no  right  to  complain 
if,  after  experiencing  the  annoyance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
legislation  of  this  session,  we  are  involved  in  a  yet  more 
serious  trouble  when  Viscount  Sandon  introduces  his 
promised  Bill. 

Whilst  waiting  for  our  liberation  from  this  burden,  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  will  come  soon  or  late, 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  if  we  cannot  relieve  our¬ 
selves  from  some  of  its  incidence.  Apart  from  the  errors 
of  principle  which  are  fatal  to  the  existence  of  an  Este- 
blishhd  Church,  the  Parliamentary  grievance  is  one  that 
makes  itself  severely  felt,  and  it  is  against  this  that 
some  interim  remedy  may  possibly  be  found.  Were  the 
Church  of  England  like  her  neighbour  of  Rome,  a  tho¬ 
roughly  disciplined  body,  where  no  two  opinions  on  any 
vital  matter  could  co-exist,  we  should  not  grudge 
few  hours  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  business  of  t  e 
session  would  be  knocked  off’.  Were  she  like  any  one  o 
the  non-conforming  sects,  a  united  body  of  layinen  an 
clerics  with  a  distinct  set  of  aims,  matters  could  W 
readily  settled.  But  the  Established  Church,  halting 
between  two  extremes,  possesses  the  organisation  o 
neither.  The  question  for  us  is,  whether  it  is  not  wo 
our  while  to  force  her  into  one  of  these  two  extremes. 
The  Catholic  extreme  is  at  present  unpopular 
and  in  the  interests  of  reason  we  may  hope  that  it  wi 
remain  so.  The  other  extreme  is  that  to  which 
Church  may  be  most  easily  led,  and  the  one  tovva 
which  it  is  unmistakably  advancing.  Hence  onr  op 
should  be,  that  some  strong  body  of  churchmen,  m  w  i 
the  lay  element  was  fully  represented,  mayjobtain 
tically  independent  power  of  legislation  on  every  su 
that  affects  their  interests.  Parliament  passing,  as  a 
ter  of  course,  such  ecclesiastical  reforms  as  w’ere 
manded.  So  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  ci^^^ 
liberty  and  good  government,  churchmen  might  m 
way  be  allowed  to  improve  themselves  off  the  face  o 
earth,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  become  the  very  sal  o 
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Turning,  however,  to  the  debates  of  Convocation  as  they  namely,  that  the  working  classes,  and  the  colliers  as  the 
were  reported  last  week,  we  find  little  to  encourage  us  hardest  worked  representatives  of  these,  are  not  prepared 
in  looking  for  such  a  consummation.  On  Thursday  to  budge  one  inch  from  their  right  to  share  the  luxuries 
week  the  Bishop  of  Ely  presented  a  petition  signed  by  as  well  as  the  toils  of  life,  a  right  which  the  capitalist 
laymen  and  clergymen,  asking  for  the  representation  of  now  enjoys  in  his  option  between  spending  and  saving, 
the  laity  in  Convocation.  This  looked  like  a  step  in  the  It  is  maintained  that  the  right  to  drink  champagne, 
right  direction.  But  the  bishops  generally  would  not  in  defiance  of  the  general  interest  of  the  country, 
hear  of  it.  “  It  would  fundamentally  change  the  consti-  belong  as  indefeasibly  to  the  collier  as  to  his  employer, 
tution  of  the  synod,  and  destroy  its  existence.”  “It  Intelligent  men  have  long  ago  conceded  this ;  but  to 
would  abolish  Convocation  entirely,  and  establish  instead  many  it  will  be  a  rude  shattering  of  their  pet  idol,  “  the 
another  and  entirely  different  body.”  In  fact,  it  was  a  British  workman.”  Those,  again,  who  have  foreseen  the 
most  serious  measure,  and  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  day  of  champagne  and  pianos,  good  clothes,  and  a  better 
bishops,  was  enough  to  damn  it  altogether.  So  that,  education  for  the  children  have  also  foreseen  that  in  the 
after  all,  there  is  perhaps  little  chance  of  the  Parliament-  sudden  realisation  ofthe  change  the  men  would  yrork  less 
flry  grievance  being  alleviated,  and  the  branch  must  stay  than  before,  and  that  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  leisure 
till  the  root  is  eaten  through.  As  to  the  attack  upon  the  they  would  be  content  with  an  actually  smaller  total  of 
root,  it  is  possible  that  the  laymen’s  petition  of  60,000  w^s  than  before.  The  way  in  which  this  has  acted  to 
signatures  against  the  “  Confessionalists  ”  having  been  heighten  the  coal  panic,  apart  from  its  permanent  effect 
coldly  received,  and  their  request  to  be  represented  in  in  raising  the  price  of  coal,  is  peculiar.  Coal-hewing 
Convocation  refused,  the  eyes  of  some  of  them  may  at  being  learnt  at  shortest  only  in  two  years,  and  being  per- 
last  be  opened  to  the  fact  that  their  Church  is  a  national  fectly  learnt  only  by  an  education  from  boyhood,  the 
one  in  name  only,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  hewers  have  a  momentary  monopoly,  and  a  momentary 
is  not  worth  its  price.  H.  F.  power  of  diminishing  the  output  till  it  affects  the  mar¬ 

ket.  This  cause  was  no  doubt  at  work  in  the  recent 

-  panic,  and  though  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  being 

gradually  removed  by  the  introduction  of  more  labour, 
THE  COAL  COMMITTEE.  two  remedies  are  in  process  of  adoption  which  will  still 

Our  readers  may  remember  that,  at  the  time  when  furthe.r  lessen  its  operative  power  on  future  occasions, — 
Mr  Mundella’s  committee  for  inquiring  into  the  high  coal-cutting  machines  and  the  double-shift  system.  The 
price  of  coal  was  in  agitation,  we  ventured  to  predict  coal-cutting  machine  may  do  more,  for,  by  rendering  .the 
that  none  of  those  startling  revelations  were  forthcoming  I  ^ork  less  hazardous,  it  will  tend  to  lower  the  wages  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  must  necessarily  result  I  collier,  and  therefore  to  cheapen  coal, 
from  an  investigation  of  the  panic  of  last  winter.  The  Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  determining  causes 
permanently  effective  causes  which  then  acted  on  the  price  ofthe  panic,  we  must  refer  to  the  position  of  coal-owners 
of  coal  were  neither  intricate  in  their  working  nor  far  and  coal-merchants  in  the  matter.  As  we  have  said 
to  seek ;  and  those  which,  acting  at  the  back  of  these,  before,  without  very  much  wider  investigations  than  the 
gave  the  upward  movement  a  momentary  impulse,  were  committee  has  instituted’,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
capable  of  resolution  into  one  or  two  plain  questions,  the  apportion  exactly  the  share  of  each  of  these  classes  in 
answers  to  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  ransacking  occasioning  and  profiting  by  the  sudden  upward  leap  of 
the  books  of  almost  every  colliery  proprietor  and  coal-  prices.  The  general  fact  that  these  capitalists  have  suc- 
merchant  in  the  land.  Before  the  committee  the  inquiry  ceeded  in  laying  by  no  inconsiderable  nest-eggs  is  beyond 
naturally  assumed  this  twofold  aspect ;  and,  as  we  dispute,  but  whether  the  coal-owner  or  the  coal-mer- 
anticipated,  nothing  of  any  moment  has  been  added  to  chant  has  had  the  greatest  run  of  luck,  jor  whether  the 
onr  knowledge  of  that  permanent  enhancement  which  collier  has  not  proportionately  been  more  fortunate  than 
has  been  the  work  of  months,  while  the  determining  either,  does  not  appear.  Nor  is  this  of  any  importance  when 
causes  of  the  panic  are  just  as  obscure  as  before,  owing  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  offence  againirt  commercial 
to  the  insufficient  basis  from  which  the  evidence  has  or  industrial  morality  can  be  charged  against  any  of 
been  collected.  The  work  of  the  committee,  such  as  it  them.  Two  things,  however,  are  apparent  on  the  evi- 
is',  could  probably  have  been  performed  as  efficiently  dence.  First  with  respect  to  the  coal-owner :  he  pro- 
and  more  expeditiously  by  individual  intelligence  and  tected  himself  against  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
enterprise,  though  its  advice  will  car^  greater  weight  Mines  Regulation  Act  by  adding  3s.  a  ton  to  the  price  of 
than  that  of  any  single  reporter.  coal,  the  actual  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  Act 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  best  has  being  at  the  rate  of  about  44.  or  at  most  6d.  a  ton ;  so 
been  done  that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances ;  that  of  the  3s.  which  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
within  the  limited  area  of  the  inquiry  several  things  have  demanding,  2s.  fid.  at  least  went  into  his  own  pocket, 
been  made  perfectly  clear  which  before  were  widely  This  is  an  error  which  w’ould  tend  to  adjust  itself  in 
misunderstood,  and  the  vague  enormities  of  colliers  and  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  In  the  next  place, 
coal-masters  can  be  no  longer  subjected  to  exaggeration  with  respect  to  the  coal-merchant :  his  position  in 
and  misstatement.  Among  the  matters  cleared  up  is  the  large  towns  is  almost  that  of  a  monopolist,  and 
celebrated  charge  of  champagne-drinking  launched  with  in  times  of  panic  it  becomes  increasingly  so.  To 
crushing  force  at  the  miner  by — if  we  are  not  mistaken  take  the  case  of  London,  where  about  a  score  of 
correspondent  of  the  Times.  It  was  said  at  the  time  I  large  coal-merchants  rent  all  the  available  coal-sidings, 
^at  this  was  a  very  grave  accusation  indeed,  and  that,  1  it  is  evident  that  a  regulation  of  the  coal  supply  of 
if  true,  it  not  only  accounted  for  several  shillings  of  the  I  London  by  combination  would  in  times  of  panic  be  a 
then  famine  cost  of  coal,  but  that,  if  continued,  it  would  I  very  simple  matter.  It  does  not  app^r  to  be  ascertained 
raise  the  already  high  price  of  champagne  !  To  reiterate  I  that  any  such  restrictive  combination  was  formed  last 
the  charge  of  champagne-drinking,  and  to  argue  from  I  winter ;  perhaps  the  supply  from  the  collieries  was  just 
that  to  the  attendant  luxuries  which  were  doubtless  being  then  too  small  to  render  any  such  measure  practicable, 
cigoyed  by  the  colliers  simultaneously  with  the  existence  But  this  much  is  plain,  that  the  coal-merchants  were  able 
®f  a  large  degree  of  privation  and  discomfort  in  the  to  raise  their  prices  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  at  the  pit’s 
houses  “  even  of  the  most  respectable  classes  ”  in  mouth,  and  subsequently  to  make  still  higher  quotations 
Ihndon,  was  the  favourite  war-cry  of  the  respectables  when  that  rise  occurred.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is, 

Ml  those  months  ;  it  was  a  great  stretch  for  some  one  to  that  merchant,  owner,  and  collier  each  in  his  way  stimu- 
^y  that  the  report  was  sure  to  be  exaggerated,  and  that  lated  the  advance,  and  each  in  an  unascertained  propor- 
it  would  be  contradicted  in  evidence  before  the  com-  tion  made  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Whether  so  long  ns 
niittee.  The  committee  thought  it  worth  while  to  the  railways  and  the  mines  remain  in  private  hands  it  is 
investigate  this  very  point,  and  elicited,  not  a  denial,  possible  to  guard  against  the  facilities  which  owner  and 
,  ^  corroboration  of  the  champagne-drinking  and  merchant  at  present  undoubtedly  possess  of  putting  eir 

indred  usages.  What  follows  from  this  ?  Merely  what  hands  pretty  deeply  into  the  public  pocket,  it  i® 
every  thoughtful  man  has  been  able  anticipate ;  1  say.  Cc-oper§tive  distribution  seems  Pffef  the  only 
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check  upon  the  action  of  the  merchant,  and  the  most 
absolute  free  .trade  upon  that  of  the  owner.  For  this 
latter  purpose  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  rubbish  talked  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  about  his  mines 
being  a  “  firm  bank  ”  for  the  Fitzwilliams  yet  unborn,  and 
compel  the  owners  of  such  property  either  to  work  it  or  to 
sell  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  worked.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
annoying  to  think  of  the  lessors  of  coal  property  whose 
leases  are  now  falling  in  receiving,  in  the  shape  of  renewed 
leases  at  higher  rates,  the  full  l^nefit  of  the  increasing 
value  of  their  acres. 

As  to  the  permanent  causes  of  the  higher  price  of 
coal,  the  committee  is  not  of  opinion  that  they  will  cease 
to  act  or  will  be  materially  counteracted.  Economy  in 
domestic  consumption  will  take  effect  but  slowly,  and 
then  only  on  al^ut  a  fourth  of  the  entire  output. 
Economy  in  steam  and  furnace  consumption  will  be 
much  more  effective,  but  will  hardly  do  more  than 
counterbalance  the  demand  caused  by  increased  activity 
of  trade.  With  regard  to  the  iron  trade,  it  is  worth 
remembering  parenthetically  that  .any  considerable  and 
permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  may  effect  a  revolu¬ 
tion  the  result  of  which  it  is  hard  to  anticipate.  This 
will  arise  from  the  fact,  that  whereas  formerly  the  best 
iron  was  only  made  from  the  best  ore,  it  can  now,  since 
the  introduction  of  puddling,  be  produced  from  inferior 
ores  at  the  cost  of  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  coal, — a  change  which  has  tended  to  remove  the 
centres  of  the  iron  trade  from  the  iron  districts  to  the 
coal  districts. 

It  appears,  then,  that  economy  to  be  effective  must 
operate  in  the  production  as  well  as  in  the  consumption 
of  coal.  Towards  this  end  the  double*shift  system, 
having  been  adopted  in  Durham,  will,  no  doubt,  prevail 
eventually  everywhere,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  coal¬ 
cutting  machines  have  their  importance.  More  important, 
however,  is  the  question  of  co-partnership  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  coal.  The  spread  of  colliery 
co-partnerships  was  both  denied  and  affirmed  before  the 
committee,  probably  in  each  case  by  an  enemy  or  a 
friend  of  the  principle  in  dispute,  but  the  real  statejof 
the  case  should  be  easily  ascertainable  ;  and  Mr  Briggs’s 
success  in  working  this  method  appears  to  warrant  its 
extension.  As  to  co-operation,  the  miners  themselves 
have  lexpressed  their  determination  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  we  may  accordingly  look  for 
practical  experiments  in  this  line. 

To  one  further  step  in  the  path  of  economical  produc¬ 
tion  it  is  worth  while  to  refer — the  decision  of  disputes 
by  means  of  arbitration.  One  strike  at  least  had  a 
sensible  effect  in  accelerating  the  recent  coal  famine,  and 
the  attention  of  the  committee  was  accordingly  directed 
to  the  subject  of  arbitration  between  master  and  men. 
One  cause  which  appears  to  militate  against  a  more 
general  recurrence  to  boards  of  arbitration  is  the  unwil¬ 
lingness  on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  submit  to  decisions 
which,  if  against  them,  carry  their  full  weight,  and,  if  in 
their  favour,  are  difficult  to  enforce.  Could  the  funds  of 
the  Union  be  made  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
awards  assigned  under  agreements  to  which  that  body 
has  appended  its  signature,  the  matter  assumes  a  simpler 
form.  This  is  a  proposal  at  all  events  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  and,  if  adopted,  would  be  one  more  evidence 
of  the  value  of  trade-unionism  to  the  country.  Such 
are  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee;  but,  until  this  evidence  is 
carefully  classified  in  the  forthcoming  report,  it  would 
be  premature  to  assign  to  them  more  than  a  conjectural 
value.  C. 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  the  House  of  Lords  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  its  sitting  in  discussing  a  motion  of 
Lord  Redesdale  for  conferring  life  peerages  on  all  persons 
who  shall  hold  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  main  object  of  the  motion  .was  to 
strengthen  the  judicial  element  in  the  House,  in  order 


that  its  appellate  jurisdiction  might  be  retained.  Lord 
Granville  resisted  the  motion  as  a  crude  anachronism. 
Lord  Salisbury  supported  it  on  the  ground  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  the  same  view  was 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Roseberry  and  Lord  Colchester. 
Lord  Cairns  moved  the  “  previous  question and  this, 
having  been  supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl 
Grey,  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  House  of 
Commons,  in  a  naorning  sitting,  proceeded  with  the 
consideration  of  the  Judicature  Bill  in  Committee,  the 
most  noteworthy  change  effected '  being  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  includ¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  appeals  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
new  tribunal.  We  had  occasion  to  comment  some  time 
ago  on  the  motives  of  the  High  Church  Tories  in  divest¬ 
ing  the  Bishops  of  judicial  functions  in  matters  concern¬ 
ing  the  Church,  and  recent  events  have  but  confirmed 
our  opinion.  In  the  evening  sitting,  the  House  adopted, 
by  a  majority  of  130  to  117,  a  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr  Plunket,  to  the  effect  that  the  Irish  Civil  Service  is, 
having  regard  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
inadequately  remunerated.  The  defeat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  is  the  natural  result  of  the  course 
they  have  taken.  So  long  as  the  higher  posts  and  better 
pay  are  reserved  for  those  whose  qualifications  are  so 
unexplainable  that  Mr.  Lowe  could  call  them  nothing 
but  “  freemasonry,”  the  strict  commercial  dealing  with 
those  in  the  lower  grades,  advocated  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Lowe,  will  find  but  feeble  support.  On  the 
subject  of  patronage,  if  there  is  any  difference  between 
Whigs  and  Tories  it  is  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

On  Monday  the  only  noteworthy  business  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  the  debate  on  the  Prevention  of  Frauds  on 
Charitable  Funds  Bill.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  said  that  in  the  case 
the  Bible  and  Clothing  Society,  “  it  was  shown  that 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  had  been  received  by 
that  Society  ;  bnt  as  it  was  proved  that  a  certain  number 
of  Bibles  and  a  certain  quantity  of  clothing — merely 
nominal-bad  been  purchased,  it  was  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  raising  funds  under  false  pretences.  There 
were,  he  might  add,  16  of  those  societies  whose 
receipts  averaged,  he  found,  13,410?.  a  year^  and  he 
believed  he  was  within  the  mark  when  he  stated 
that  between  300,000?.  and  400,000?.  per  annum 
raised  in  that  way  throughout  the  country 


was 


The  Bill  was  an  attempt  to  deprive  certain  persons  of  a 
right  which  Hosea  Biglow  t^s  us  “  is  free  from  all  de¬ 
vices  human,”  and,  we  may  add,  evangelical.  After  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  pointed  out  that 
it  would  introduce  absurd  restrictions,  and  that  “the  effect 
of  it  would  be  that  no  man  or  woman  of  sense  would  have  . 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  any  charitable  institu¬ 
tion,”  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  was  withdrawn. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  the 
withdrawal  of-  the  Consolidated  Rate  Bill,  the  Bank  of 
England  Notes  Bill,  the  Trade  Marks  Registration  Bill, 
the  Irish  Fisheries  Bill,  the  Public  Prosecutors  Bill, 
the  Building  Societies  (No.  3)  Bill.  Mr.  Stansfeld  would 
announce  what  course  would  be  taken  with  the  Valuation 
Bill.  The  House  afterwards  proceeded  with  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Bill  in  Committee,  and  passed  the  Military 
Manoeuvres  Bill  a  second  time.  ^ 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  read  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Bill  a  second  time,  and  forwarde 
several  other  measures  a  stage.  The  rest  of  the  sitting 
was  taken  up  by  a  burst  of  indignation  on  the  part 
Lord  Cairns  at  the  impudence  of  the  House  of 
in  endeavouring  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords. 
day — and  we  may  not  have  long  to  wait— the  very  lou 
crowing  of  Lord  Cairns  on  this  subject  may  seem  very 
ridiculous.  The  House  of  Commons  made  further  pro¬ 
gress,  though  not  much,  with  the  Judicature  ® 

morning  sitting,  and  in  the  evening  treated  the 
ment  to  another  defeat,  on  a  motion  by  Mr  Richa^ 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  asking  that  communica  ^ 
should  be  entered  into  with  other  nations  with  a  view 
the  formation  of  a  code  of  International  Law  and  a  per¬ 
manent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  Mr  Gladstone  gave  is 
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Opinion  that  the  time  wa«  not  ripe  for  anythinpf  of  the 
kind  as  a  reason  why  it  shonM  not  be  ripened.  His  quo¬ 
tation  of  a  reply  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr  Cobden  was 
very  unhappy. 

On  Wednesday  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  asked  the  assent 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  for  closing  all  the  public  houses  in  Ireland  on  Sun¬ 
days.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  existed  a 
very  extensive  desire  that  alcoholic  drink  should  not  be 
sold  on  Sundays.  The  obvious  reply  to  this  is  that  just 
so  far  as  that  wish  exists  it  can  be  carried  out  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  by  those  who  have  the  wish 
abstaining  from  buying  alcoholic  drinks ;  and  anything 
more  than  this  is  tyranny.  The  Government  resisted 
the  Bill,  though  not  on  principle,  and  it  was  rejected  by 
140  to  83.  Mr  Osborne  Morgan’s  Burials  Bill  was  sub¬ 
sequently  “  talked  out  ”  by  Mr  Beresford  Hope. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  reply  of  Lord  Ximberley 
to  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  House  of  Loi^s  on  Thursday, 
the  “  protection  ”  of  the  Fautis  is  likely  to  involve  us  in 
an  African  war  without  doing  our  proteges  much  good. 
It  also  transpired  that  each  of  the  three  salutes  fired  at 
Portsmouth  in  honour  of  the  Shah  cost  more  than  1,000Z., 
and  that  seven  persons  on  board  one  of  the  yachts  had 
been  seriously  injured.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  royal 
barbarian  was  honoured  in  true  barbaric  fashion.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  Mr  Gladstone  made  a  long 
statement  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
respecting  the  pretension  of  Lord  Cairns  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Peers  must  not  be  touched  by  the  Com¬ 
mons.  The  gist  of  the  Premier’s  proposal  is  that  the 
new  court  shall  be  empowered  to  hear  Scotch  and  Irish 
appeals,  but  that  the  Peers  shall  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  allowed  to  do  so  ;  an  arrangement  which,  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  long  list  of  precedents  notwithstanding,  virtually 
concedes  Lord  Cairn’s  position.  After  some  slight 
skirmishing,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
and  progress  was  made  up  to  Clause  75. 

The  fag-end  of  the  Session  is  the  favourite  time  for 
smuggling  in  short  Bills  of  importance,  in  the  hope  that 
the  anxiety  of  members  to  leave  town,  and  the  general 
slackness  of  attendance,  will  co-operate  to  secure  their 
unopposed  progress.  We  are  not  indulging  in  any  vein 
of  irony  or  hyperbole,  when  we  say  that  a  Bill  of  this 
description,  involving  the  most  important  issues,  and 
dealing  covertly  with  an  integral  function  of  the  British 
Constitution,  is  now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  Bill,  entitled  “  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  the 
Crown  Private  Estates  Act,  1862,”  has  passed  unopposed 
through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Commons  will  not  be 
80  unfaithful  to  their  trust  as  to  allow  what  can  hardly  be 
spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  Constitution.  The  maxim  that  the  sovereign 
should  possess  no  estates  in  his  or  her  private  capacity, 
but  only  such  as  emanate  from  Parliament,  is  not  of 
‘  Radical  ”  origin  ;  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  goverment  by  which  the  Whigs  have  always  set  the 
greatest  store.  The  independence  derivable  from  length 
of  purse  has  been  consistently  withheld  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  enemies 
^  the  existence  of  a  limited  monarchy.  In  1862, 
however,  an  Act  was  paseed  by  which  the  private 
^tates  of  the  Queen  were  made  hers  unconditionally. 
Ihe  present  Bill  infringes  yet  more  nearly  on  Con- 
^itutional  usages,  for  by  it  all  property  whatever 
wqueathed  to  the  heir  apparent  will  remain  his  even  in 
he  event  of  his  not  succeeding  to  the  throne,  and  the 
position  of  the  sovereign  of  England  becomes  jwo  tanio 
independence  of  the  vote  of  Parliament.  This  is  a  Bill 
'vhich  Liberals  of  every  grade,  and  especially  those  who 
^ny  ^  ardent  admirers  of  our  monarchy  as  at  present 
constituted,  will  do  well  to  oppose.  Whilst  the  subject 
18  under  discussion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention 
th  ^  A  House  of  Commons  will  be  drawn  to  a  clause  in 
1862,  which  provides  for  the  secresy  of  Royal 
^  ®*  11  quite  conceivable  that,  if  this  clause  remains 

ot  the  law  of  the  land,  there  may  arise  occasions 
on  it  will  be  impossible  to  discover  whether  certain 


provisions  in  such  wills  have  been  duly  executed,  and 
whether  they  are  even  in  accordance  with  Constitutionak 

law.  - 

We  last  week  pointed  out  the  strange  mistake  into 
which  Mr  Bright  fell  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
Conference,  when  he  spoke  of  the  guardians  as  being 
elected  by  a  ”  popular  ”  vote,  which  he  compared  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  system  that  returns  a  school  board.  Many* 
of  the  country  papers  of  the  past  few  days  contain  not 
only  further  protests  against  the  Education  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill  as  a  whole,  but  against  the  present  mode  of 
electing  guardians.  These  protests  amply  confirno  us  in 
the  unfavourable  estimate  that  we  formed  of  the  system^ 
and  of  the  preference  that  we  expressed  foe  th®  cumu¬ 
lative  vote  even  in  its  naked  simplicity.  The  Preseot 
Union  is  actually  petitioning  the  Lo^  Goverameii^ 
Board  to  change  the  mode  of  electing  guardians  to  that 
adopted  in  the  forming  of  a  school  board.  It  expresses’ 
a  belief  that  a  better  and  wider  record  of  the  seneo  of 
the  ratepayers  would  be  thus  secured,  alleging  that 
“  the  present  form  of  voting  paper  is  unnecessarDy  com¬ 
plicated,  so  that  large  numbers  are  returned  improperly' 
filled  up  ;  that  unscmpnloue  persons  have  now  a  read^ 
means  of  tampering  with  them  before  their  collection  p 
and  that,  along  with  the  best  possible  system  of  distri¬ 
bution  and  collection,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  of 
voting  papers  do  not  reach  the  voters,  and  of  the  numlier 
which  does,  a  large  proportion  is  not  returned  to  the 
collectors.”  ■  ■ 

One  of  the  principal  facts  brought  forward  by  M*. 
Beule  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Assembly  against 
I  the  freethinkers  of  Lyons  and  justify  the  decree  ef  M. 
Ducros  was  the  civil  burial  of  M.  Chaverot.  According 
to  the  Minister’s  formal  declaration  this  burial  took  place 
in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  whole  family.  The  widow 
of  the  deceased  has  addressed  a  letter  to  M.  Beule  which 
entirely  disposes  of  this  calumny,  It  is  not  true,”  she 
writes,  **  that  the  family  of  Louis  Chaverot,  ex-assistant 
of  the  Maire  of  Lyons,  were  expelled  fi^m  my  house  or 
that  anybody  for  Dade  their  entrance.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that  Mdme  Chaverot  complained  that  her 

son  was  civilly  interred,  not  because  she  was  a  fervent 
Catholic,  bnt,  as  she  was  pleased  to  repeat,  *  because  this 
burial  might  injure  her  business.’  But  it  is  also  truw 
that  it  was  by  the  express  recommendation  of  my  hus¬ 
band  and  in  conformity  with  a  formal  clause  in  his  wiil^ 
that  Louis  Chaverot  had  to  be  buried  as  he  was.”  The- 
contradiction  is  complete,  but  comes  too  late  to  remove 
the  false  impression  which  has  already  had  the  result 
desired  by  the  bigots  in  the  Assembly.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  what  a  suggestive  trait  is  that  of  the  opposition  of 
Mdme  Chaverot  mri-e  to  a  measure  which  was  calculated  - 
to  offend  her  particular  Mrs  Grundy  and  damage  her 
success  in  business  !  This  sort  of  thing  should  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  ruling  party,  as  being  what  they  doubtless  con¬ 
sider  “  the  homage  vice  pays  to  virtue.” 


M.  Ducros,  in  his  edict  relating  to  civil  burials  at 
Lyons,  has  not  only  committed  an  act  of  unjustifiable 
despotism  and  a  great  political  blunder,  bnt  his  orderB^ 
have  also  the  fault  of  being  impracticable.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  anything  more  short-sighted.  Twe- 
material  considerations  render  it  impossible  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  new  regulations.  First,  as  all  the  civil 
burials  are  to  take  place  at  the  same  hour,  it  will  often 
happen  that  there  will  not  be  enough  undertakers  to 
carry  them  out.  Thus  M.  Pardon,  who  died  on  Sunday^ 
could  not  be  buried  till  Thursday — a  delay  which  » 
against  the  French  law.  On  another  occasion,  the  body 
of  M.  Gagniere,  member  of  the  Mntual  Provident 
Society,  La  Tol^rante,  was  followed  by  a  large  oonoourse 
of  people  to  the  cemetery  of  La  Guillotiere.  A  body  of 
police  counted  the  first  three  hundred,  mournere,  anti 
then  charging  the  procession  cut  it  in  two,  excluding  the- 
remaining  portion  from  the  precincts  of  the  cemetery. 
So  far  the  manoeuvre  succeeded  admirably ;  but  a  few 
moments  afterwards  five  other  funerals  came  up,  an  e 
respective  processions  joined  together,  causing  sue  i  oon- 
fnsion  of  numbers  that  the  calcnlations  ^  ^  P? 

were  hopelessly  defeated  and  the  whole  y  g.uoets 
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a  3 mission  ;  thus  the  regulations  of  M.  Ducros  were  not 
observed  in  consequence  of  their  impracticable  nature 
and  the  inability  of  the  police  to  carry  them  out. 

The  coming  session  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 
promises  to  be  a  busy  and  a  useful  one,  for  no  less  than 
sixty-nine  different  and  important  questions  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  projects  of 
constitutional  reform  were  defeated  last  year  ;  but  we 
understand  that  they  are  now  about  to  be  revived,  and 
with  a  better  prospect  of  success.  Previous  ex^rience 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  framers  of  the  new  Bill,  ^d 
they  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  those  points  which 
gave  rise  to  the  strenuous  opposition  encountered  last 
year.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  projected  reform  is  to 
assimilate  the  civil  and  penal  codes  of  all  the  cantons  ; 
to  unite  the  military  organisation  and  free  the  cantons 
from  heavy  and  unnecessary  expenditure.  The  respective 
rights  of  the  Church  and  the  State  are  to  be  more 
clearly  defined,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  suppressed, 
and  civil  marriages  enforced.  Finally,  measures  will  be 
taken  to  establish  through  the  whole  confederacy  a 
system  of  compulsory  and  gratuitous  education.  The 
Swiss  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  this  radical 
and  liberal  programme  ;  but  still  we  cannot  refrain  from 
a  certain  feeling  of  jealous  anxiety  at  any  attempt  to 
touch  or  modify  the  model  constitution  of  Switzerland. 
Much  as  we  approve  of  the  projects  just  enumerated,  we 
would  prefer  to  see  some  of  these  reforms  temporarily 
postponed  than  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  F ederal 
principle,  by  which  this  happy  country  has  been  for  so 
long  so  successfully  governed.  The  good  sense  of  the 
Swiss  will,  doubtless,  save  them  from  this  danger,  and 
they  will  find  the  means  to  secure  the  ends  of  union 
without  any  loss  of  Federal  independence. 

The  religious  contentions  which  threaten  the  peace  of 
so  many  European  countries  have  now  spread  even  to 
Portugal,  and  resulted  in  several  riots.  On  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Pope’s  ascension  to  the  Papal  throne,  the 
clerical  party,  led  by  the  clergy,  thought  fit  to  organise 
demonstrations  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  people, 
however,  instead  of  giving  cheers  for  His  Holiness, 
shouted  in  favour  of  liberty.  A  hand-to-hand  encounter 
ensued,  and  the  police  then  interfered,  showing  a  marked 
partiality  by  arresting  the  liberals  in  preference,  though 
the  clericals  were,  on  the  whole,  the  most  culpable. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  riots  in  the  two  great 
towns  of  Portugal,  but  more  disturbances  followed. 
There  were  demonstrations  at  the  theatres ;  the  pit 
ros€^  against  the  stalls,  and  the  gallery  was  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  whole  house ;  then  ensued  counter 
demonstrations  organised  by  the  anti-clericals,  while, 
finally,  we  are  informed  that  a  deputation  has  started 
from  Oporto  to  petition  the  Government  at  Lisbon, 
demanding  the  immediate  destitution  of  the  police 
authorities  who  have  rendered  themselves  so  obnoxious 
by  their  partiality.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  is 
generally  supposed  the  Government  feels  disposed  to 
grant  this  request. 

The  Mill  Memorial. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Memorial  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Srd  instant,  it  was  resolved  :  That  subscriptions 
be  invited  to  a  fund  for  the  erection  in  some  public  situation  or 
building  in  the  metropolis  of  a  statue  of  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
for  the  further  purpose  of  founding  scholarships,  open  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  both  sexes,  in  mental  science  and  political  economy,  or 
otherwise  for  the  promotion  of  mental  and  social  science.  Sub¬ 
scribers  being  at  liberty  to  indicate  to  which  of  these  objects  their 
donations  shall  be  applied.”  It  was  further  resolved:  “  That  the 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Stansfeld, 
M.P.,  Mr  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
(hon.  treasurer),  Mr  Arthur  Arnold  (hon.  secretary),  Mr  Fox 
Bourne,  Mrs  William  Burbury,  Mr  Howard  Evans,  Mrs  Fawcett, 
Mr  Thomas  Hare,  Mr  James  Hey  wood,  F.R.S.,  Mr  T.  E.  Clifife 
Leslie,  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  K.S.I.,  Mr  G.  Croom  Robertson, 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  and  Mr  W.  T.  Thornton,  O.B.  (hon.  secre¬ 
tary),  be  empowered  to  carry  out  the  above  resolution.”  A  first 
list  of  subscriptions  is  now  being  made  up,  and  it  is  requested  that 
donations  be  at  once  forwarded  to  the  hon.  treasurer,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  15  Lombard-street,  E.C.  The  following 
donations  are  among  those  w'hich  have  been  promised :  The 
Political  Economy  Club,  601. ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  50/. ;  Mr  James 
Heywood,  F.R.S.,  50/.;  Mr  Walter  Morrison,  M.P.,  60/. 


CORRE^ONDENCK 

SPIRITUAL  SEANCES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondents,  Juris  et  Medicinm  Oonsulti  are 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth  in  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived  respecting  the  so-called  Spiritualistic 
Seances,  held  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Holmes.  Eight  months  since, 
I  attended  about  half-a-dozen  of  their  stances  for  the  express 
purpose  of  discovering,  if  possible,  the  way  in  which  the 
musical  instruments  were  moved  and  played.  The  identity 
of  the  place  and  the  people  with  those  described  by  your 
correspondents  is  unmistakable.  I  shall  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  recapitulating  their  account  of  the  entertainment 
for  it  would  be  simply  a  transcript  of  the  same  details.  Our 

party  this  time  consisted  of  Lord - ,  his  brother,  a  friend 

of  the  former,  and  myself.  (I  enclose  our  names  for  your 
own  satisfaction).  I  had  provided  myself  with  a  small 
apparatus  for  producing  an  instantaneous  light  at  pleasure,^ 
but  on  former  occasions  I  had  been  hindered  from  using  it  by 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  visitors  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Holmes. 

This  time  Lord - contrived  to  place  himself  next  to  me, 

and  I  was  consequently  able  to  disengage  my  right  hand  at 
pleasure  after'  the  lights  were  extinmiished.  Choosing  a 
moment  when  the  sounds  of  a  violin,  &c.,  were  very  audible, 
I  produced  my  light,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  at  that 
instant  became  completely  revealed.  The  medium,  Mrs 
Holmes  (who  was  alleged  and  supposed  to  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  chair,  with  her  hands  tied  to  it  behind  her  back),  was 
discovered  manipulating  a  tambourine  in  front  of  her,  and 
stretching  forward  for  the  purpose.  Mr  Holmes,  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  circle  of  visitors  on  the  right,  and  thus  had  his 
right  hand  at  liberty,  was  making  good  use  of  his  position. 
He  was  found  waving  a  violin  in  the  air  with  much  dignity, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  twanging  the  strings  gently  at  the 
same  time  with  his  thumb.  The  gentlemen  whose  names  I 
have  given  you  were  all  witnesses  of  this,  and  their  testimony 
of  w'hat  was  seen  agrees  with  my  own. 

I  have  been  since  assured  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Holmes  were 
only  at  that  moment  assisting  the  spirits  in  their  singular 
manifestations.  The  suddenness  of  the  light  probably  con¬ 
fused  their  minds,  for  they  both  made  precipitate  attempts  to 
abandon  their  instruments,  and  recover  a  position  of  equa¬ 
nimity.  They  certainly  received  the  ironical  salutations  and 
questionings  of  some  of  those  present  with  a  praiseworthy,  if 
somewhat  undignified,  silence.  I  leave  everyone  to  make  his 
own  inference  from  this  narration. 

The  relation  of  my  experience  seems  to  offer  itself  as  a 
fitting  supplement  to  the  letter  of  your  correspondents.  My 
friends  and  myself  had  ocular  evidence  of  facts  which  your 
correspondents  very  sagaciously  inferred  from  what  they  duly 
heard  and  felt.  I  am,  &c.,  G.  S.  C. 

Sir, — For  the  enlightenment  of  your  correspondent  Mr 
Herbert  Noyes,  who  may  be  interest^  in  knowing  wliatsorae 
spirits  think  about  the  value  of  spiritualism,  I  have  been 
kindly  allowed  to  send  you  the  accompanying  extract  from  a 
spiritual  communication,  said  to  have  b^n  made — mirabUe 
dictu  ! — by  no  less  a  person  than  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  im¬ 
plied  admission  as  to  the  reality  of  spiritual  intervention  in 
the  case  of  chairs  and  tables  may  well  induce  a  doubt  upon 
this  point ;  still,  the  originating  spirit,  whoever  he  is,  seems 
to  be  gift^  with  a  certain  amount  of  common  sense,  and 
have  enough  knowledge  of  the  whole  circumstances  to  be  able 
to  guarantee  that,  if  ever  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  spiritu¬ 
alistic  communication,  this  is  one. 

Of  course,  the  argument  made  use  of  by  the  translated 
utilitarian  will  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  those  who  have 

_ _ !  -1. _ _ _ _ e _ ? _  1  .  o 


regard  as  “  highly  moral  and  religious  ”  considerations,  consti¬ 
tute  the  field  for  the  professional  medium’s  operations. 

I  am,  &c.,  S.  D  M. 

P.S. — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that, 
in  his  translated  condition,  Jeremy  Bentham  is  quite  prepared 
to  accept  the  theory  of  evolution. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  remembering  the  purely 
spiritual  significance  of  every  sign  and  communication  whatao- 
ever.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  metaphor,  and  gifted 
with  small  powers  of  comparison,  are  very  apt  indeed  to  be 
misled,  and  to  materialise  altogether  the  thoughts  addressed  to 
them ;  and  when  this  is  so,  it  were  perhaps  almost  better  that 
they  had  lived  as  of  old,  with  only  a  dreamy  and  unreal  notion  of 
a  future,  than  be  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  reality  as  material 
as  that  which  now  surrounds  them.  They  have  acquired  a  belief 
in  a  future,  in  a  spiritual  existence  ;  but  what  will  their  state  be 
when  they  discover  that  they  have  really  never  had  any  clear 
notion  of  it,  and  would  never  have  arrived  at  such  a  belief  but 
for  its  presentation  to  their  material  senses  ?  It  is  well,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  be  misled,— not  to  think  that  because  a  large  number 
of  persons  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  future  itate,  that 
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therefore  they  are  accj^uainted  with  its  spiritual  conditions.  They 
caU  it  spiritual,  but  it  is  often  to  them  merely  material ;  and  the 
living  faith  which  should  have  been  their  guide  is  exchanged  for 
a  mere  intellectual  belief  hardening  to  the  heart  even  while  it 
instructs  the  understanding. 

Let  it,  then,  be  constantly  remembered  that  nothing  can 
supersede  faith.  .  .  .  That  nothing  can  supersede  faith,  the 
thousand  little  incidents  of  spiritual  manifestations  ought  to 
prove.  For  what  is  the  nature  of  those  manifestations  which  are 
to  most  people  undoubted  proofs  of  the  existence  of  spirit  ? 
They  are  mere  trivialities,  such  things  as  np  wise  man  would  care 
to  witness  were  they  not  looked  on  as  unaccountable  and 
mysterious, — such  things  as  may  well  bring  all  spiritualism  into 
gupreme  contempt.  These  are  not  the  things  that  appeal  to 
people  possessed  of  faith,  but  to  the  grosser  material,  who  still 
can  never  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  their  future  is  somehow  or 
other  material  also.  But  to  those  who  have  the  gift  of  faith  the 
material  proof  is  wanting  ;  they  esteem  it  but  lightly,  and  do  not 
receive  it ;  rather  they  are  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  the  com¬ 
munication  through  the  faith  already  in  their  own  souls,  which 
teaches  them  that  such  things  as  they  hear,  such  thoughts  as  are 
revealed  to  them,  are  none  other  than  the  fruit  of  that  celestial 
and  unearthly  region  to  which  they  have  themselves  previously 
been  lifted.  And  these  thoughts  are  noble  and  soul-stirring,  not 
things  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the  trivial  exploits 
of  chairs  and  tables. 

Therefore  let  it  be  remembered  that  without  the  gift  of  faith 
all  the  communication  between  us  and  yon  that  ever  took  place 
is  useless  to  assure  men  of  the  reality  of  things  which  are 
spiritual.  Without  faith  they  will  have  an  idea  of  some  reality, 
yet  only  such  a  material  reality  as  they  could  have  had  an  idea  of  with- 
out  being  the  witnesses  of  any  spiritual  manifestations  at  all.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is  that  these  manifestations,  like  all  such  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  will  stand  rather  as  a  sign  than  for  a  help,  and 
must  not  be  relied  upon  to  any  extent  for  the  true  awakening  of 
the  soul  in  its  material  dungeon. 

*  *  a-  *  * 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Sir, — Tlie  hideous  case  of  cock-fighting  in  Cheshire,  on 
which  you  have  remarked  in  your  last  issue,  shows  what  a 
deep  stratum  of  barbarism  lies  under  the  surface  of  the 
boasted  civilisation  of  our  time.  The  fact  that  “  gentlemen  ” 
were  the  promoters  and  assistants  of  the  horrible ‘'sport” 
in  question,  proves  how  little  right  to  th#  “  grand  old  name  ” 
is  given  by  mere  social  position.  These  so-called  “  gentle¬ 
men  ”  must  have  been  men  without  a  spark  of  that  gentle¬ 
ness  which  belongs  to  a  really  defined  nature,  and  which 
natiu*ally  shrinks  from  taking  pleasure  or  pride 

From  suffering  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 

I  think  that  such  an  exhibition  of  the  pastimes  practised  in 
some  English  manor-houses  is  a  very  serious  sign  ;  and  if 
rural  magnates  can  find  no  better  mode  of  employing  their 
idle  time,  the  sooner  they  are  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in 
consequence  the  better  for  themselves  and  the  community.  I 
am  afraid  that  this  brutal  pastinae  of  cock-fighting  is  only  an 
^^^^^crated  phase  of  that  passion  for  field-sports  which  has 
^n  so  frequently  praised  as  a  proof  of  manliness,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  healthy  tastes  of  an  English 
country  gentleman.  I  think  that  a  decided  protest  ought  to 
be  made  against  sports  which  belong  to  a  barbarous  state  of 
society,  and  which  cannot  co-exist  with  the  real  progress  of 
humanity.  I  regard  all  pastimes  which  involve  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  living  sensitive  creatures  as  objectionable,  and  it  is 
^ways  with  more  or  less  regret  that  1  hear  of  ladies  "  follow¬ 
ing  the  hounds,”  and  countenancing  such  cruelty  as  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Hurlingham.  To  my  mind,  it  is 
part  of  “  women’s  mission  ”  to  infuse  a  tone  of  greater  gen¬ 
tleness  throughout  society  ;  I  look  forward  to  her  political  in¬ 
fluence  as  likely  to  be  used  on  the  side  of  peace  and  frater¬ 
nity,  and  I  think  “  that  every  woman  worthy  of  the  name 
ought  to  reprobate  and,  so  far  as  she  can,  discourage  needless 
cruelty.”  The  wanton  sufferings  so  constantly  inflicted  on 
animals  are  a  disgrace  to  the  human  race.  Every  generous 
feeling  ought  to  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
brutes  who  lie  so  much  at  our  mercy,  and  I  look  upon  any  one 
who  abuses  the  privileges  of  humanity  by  cruelty  to  the  crea¬ 
tures  whose  moral  claim  on  our  consideration  is  so  great,  as 
guilty  of  a  base  and  cowardly  crime.  There  is  one  horrible 
practice  about  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  before 
^  vivisection.  I  do  think  that  some 

cflort  ought  to  be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  this  frightful  and 
emoralising  pursuit,  which  must  make  those  to  whom  it  is 
amiliar  hardened  and  savage.  It  is  therefore  in  the  interest 
d  beings,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  poor  animals 

evoted  to  torture,  that  we  should  raise  our  voices  as  loudly 
aa  possible  against  the  practice. 

fo  iiionths  ago,  it  was  proposed  that  a  society  should  be 
nned  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  legislative  prohibition 
^inst  vivisection  ;  the  proposition  seems  to  have  dropped, 
A  wish  to  revive  it,  in  your  pages,  and  to  appeal  to  any 
your  reader  who  feel  with  me  on  this  subject  to  take  the 
ca  into  consideration .  •  .1  am,  &c.,  Ierne. 


LITEEAKY. 

THE  OLD  FAITH  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  OUl  Faith  and  the  New,  A  Confession.  By  D.  F.  Strauss. 
Authorised  Translation  from  the  Sixth  Edition.  By  Ma- 
thilde  Blind.  Asher  and  Co. 

The  ample  notice  which  Dr  Strauss’s  work,  considered  in 
its  strictly  theological  aspect,  has  already  received  in  these 
columns,  dispenses  us  from  further  reference  to  his  masterly 
exhibition  of  the  inability  of  the  ancient  orthodoxy  to 
sustain  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  whether  historical,  moral, 
or  scientific.  An  intellect  so  characteristically  analytic  as 
his  cannot  be  expected  to  display  equal  power  in  synthesis ; 
and  the  constructive  department  of  his  treatise,  if  more 
interesting  from  the  true  human  universality  of  the  themes 
discussed,  undoubtedly  betrays  a  falling  oflt  in  the  author’s 
peculiar  piquancy  and  keenness.  This  loss  of  originality, 
however,  is  fully  compensated  by  the  development  of 
another  gift  which  has  hitherto  received  less  than  its 
merited  acknowledgment — a  marvellous  talent  of  exposition. 
Seldom  have  abstruse  subjects  been  treated  with  such  ex¬ 
quisite  perspicuity,  without  any  suspicion  of  sciolism.  In 
rendering  the  results  of  difficult  speculation  plain  to  his 
readers,  Dr  Strauss  begins  by  making  them  transparent  to 
himself.  The  English  reader  who  follows  him  in  Miss 
Blind’s  excellent  translation  may  feel  assured  that  he  is 
appropriating  the  last  and  best  results  of  the  maturest 
scientific  investigation  as  rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as  the 
measure  of  his  own  intellectual  faculties  admits.  Apart 
from  its  importance  as  a  manifesto  of  opinion,  the  work 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  care  to  note  the  course 
and  forecast  the  issue  of  contemporary  thought.  Dissent¬ 
ing  widely  from  some  of  Dr  Strauss’s  views — regretting 
that  Jiis  analysis  should  sometimes  omit  such  important 
factors  as  the  love  and  gratitude  which  his  defective 
enumeration  tacitly  excludes  from  the  company  of  the  genii 
that  presided  over  the  birth  of  the  religious  sentiment  in 
man — that  he  should  sometimes  stoop  to  enshrine  the 
grubs  and  straws  of  class  jealousy  and  political  expediency 
in  the  amber  of  his  lucid  diction — we  must,  nevertheless, 
pronounce  these  chapters  a  great  literary  feat  and  something 
more.  Treating  natural  theology  as  a  department  of  all- 
embracing  science,  they  supply  free  thought  in  the  sphere 
of  religious  speculation  with  what  it  •  greatly  needed — a 
practical  exemplification  of  its  substantial  identity  with 
the  unchallenged  liberty  of  investigatibn  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  research.  Knowledge,  not  Faith,  it  is  clear,  is  to 
be  the  watchword  of  the  future.  Do  the  demonstrations 
of  the  former  warrant  the  divinations  of  the  latter  ?  Have 
we  any  justification  for  the  religious  sentiment  or  any  firm 
basis  for  morality  ?  Such  are  the  momentous  questions  to 
which  Dr  Strauss,  traditional  orthodoxy  once  fairly  dis¬ 
carded,  finds  it  necessary  to  address  himself. 

We  have  intimated  our  dissatisfaction  with  Dr  Strauss’s 
exclusive  reference  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  sentiment 
to  the  mere  fears  and  necessities  of  humanity.  This  is, 
however,  but  a  subordinate  detail  of  a  much  larger  ques¬ 
tion.  The  theological  character  of  his  starting  point 
obliges  him  to  address  the  next  section  of  his  discussion  to 
the  question  whether  any  religion  remains  for  those  by 
whom  “the  old  faith”  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
“  Have  we,”  he  asks,  “  still  a  religion  ?  ”  In  a  philosophical 
treatise,  or  one  dealing  solely  with  natural  religion,  such  an 
inquiry  would  have  been  appropriately  preceded  by  that 
which  with  him  is  subsequent  to  it — the  question,  namely, 
“What  is  our  conception  of  the  universe?”  The  reply 
which  may  be  returned  to  this  interrogatory  necessarily 
justifies  or  condemns  the  existence  of  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment,  accordingly  as  it  affirms  or  negatives  that  of  order, 
beauty,  and  purpose  in  the  material  universe.  We  have 
only  to  ask,  then,  with  reference  to  Dr  Strauss’s  second 
query,  whether  he  has  found  a  satisfactory  reply  to  his 
third.  This  question,  for  the  class  of  minds  to  which 
he  addresses  himself,  will  be  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  statement  that  he  appears  as  the  advocate  of  the  p  i  o- 
sophy  of  evolution,  and  that  his  chapters  consUtute  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  two  great  theories  of  Laplace 
and  Darwin.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  ease, 
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adaptation  and  exquisite  correspondence  of  effects  to 
causes,  a  more  truly  reverential  conception  than  that  of 
the  accommodation  of  means  to  ends.  The  depth  and  sub¬ 
limity  of  Spinoza’s  religious  feeling  are  well  known,  and 
if  Dr  Strauss  remains  far  below  him,  and,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  writing  with  fervour  as  well  as  cogency,  elicits  but 
few  and  stray  notes  in  comparison  with  the  capabilities  of 
his  magnificent  theme,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  he 
avowedly  approaches  his  subject  from  the  critical  side.  In 
fact,  his  task  is  less  arduous  than  might  have  been  imagined ; 
the  Cosmos,  obscure  like  every  minor  existence  in  its 
incipient  stages,  has  by  this  time  pretty  well  vindicated 
itself.  As  sunrise  scares  away  the  owls  as  well  as 
the  bats,  so  the  diffusion  of  science  and  civilisation 
has  no  more  mercy  upon  irreligious  nonsense  than  upon 
religious.  The  theory  of  a  fortuitous  origin  of  the  universe, 
possible  to  eminent  intellects  in  the  age  of  Lucretius,  is 
impossible  to  the  humblest  intellect  in  ours.  The  theory  of 
pessimism,  or  the  fundamental  evil  of  existence,  held  with 
perfect  sincerity  in  Buddha’s  time,  is  an  anachronism  in  our 
age  of  activity  and  hope ;  and  its  isolated  profession  by 
some  Byron  or  Schopenhauer  is  usually  referable  to  moral 
rather  than  intellectual  causes.  The  secret  of  the  pre> 
valence  of  pessimistic  views  in  such  countries  as  India,  or 
such  periods  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Boman  Empire,  is 
simply  that,  when  life  and  property  are  insecure  and  social 
circumstances  in  general  unattractive,  the  conclusions  of 
pessimism,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  conduct,  coincide  with 
those  of  practical  wisdom.  A  nineteenth-century  pessimist, 
unless  he  fairly  becomes  an  anchorite,  cannot  exist  a  week 
without  refuting  himself. 

The  next  department  of  Dr  Strauss’s  work — his  answer 
to  the  inquiry,  “What  is  our  Buie  of  Life -consists  of 
two  sections  of  unequal  merit.  In  the  first,  the  philosophy 
of  ethical  obligation  is  investigated  with  especial  reference 
to  its  bearing  on  the  original  formation  and  actual  bond 
of  society,  and  to  its  capability  for  replacing  religious  dogma 
in  the  latter  respect.  As  Law  in  the  physical,  so  is  Hu¬ 
manity  represented  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  things.^  The  same  luminous  felicity 
is  here  apparent  as  in  Dr  Strauss’s  previous  exposition  of 
the  results  attained  by  natural  science.  All  the  deeper  is 
our  disappointment  when,  effecting  a  perfectly  gratuitous 
descent  to  the  region  of  practical  politics,  he  presents  a 
monarchical  Conservatism  of  a  commonplace  type  as  the 
ultimate  deduction  from  processes  of  lofty  speculation  and 
profound  research.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
author’s  Conservatism  regarded  as  a  temporary  makeshift 
in  the  present  condition  of  Germany,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  erect  the  dictates  of  transient  expediency  into 
eternal  verities,  and  to  evoke  the  shades  of  Kant  and 
Lessing  for  oracles  better  derived  from  the  Kreiiz  Z&itung. 
Such  a  lapse  from  the  sublime  into  the  ridiculous  seems 
incomprehensible,  until  we  discover  how  utterly  our  philo¬ 
sopher,  in  common  with  many  another  comfortable  person¬ 
age,  is  dismayed  at  the  assertion  of  independence  by  the 
working  classes.  It  would,  we  fully  admit,  be  deplorable 
if  any  class  of  the  community,  not  content  with  claiming 
its  just  place  in  the  social  body,  made  war  upon  society 
itself.  Dr  Strauss  certainly  implies  such  a  charge  agams 
the  artisan  classes  of  Germany,  but  he  contributes  nothing 
to  prove  it.  All  he  affirms  comes  merely  to  this :  that, 
like  their  fellow-creatures  elsewhere,  they  are  sometimes 
found  to  ask  more  for  their  labour  than  it  is  worth.  Sue 
an  error  may  well  be  left  to  the  correction  of  economic  law , 
and  Dr.  Strauss’s  remarks  are  principally  worth  notice  as 
an  example  of  a  fallacy  especially  besetting  votaries  o 
abstract  meditation  and  men  of  aesthetic  refinement,  w  o 
derive  the  largest  share  of  advantage  from  the  blessing^ 
conspicuous  upon  the  surface  of  modem  civilisation,  an 
see  the  least  of  the  passionate  anguish  that  chafes 
He  glides  imperceptibly  into  the  assumption  that  t 
industrial  world  is  as  well  ordered  as  the  phys)^  ’ 
that  work,  and  food,  and  reasonable  enjoyment  are  wit  in 
the  reach  of  all.  Were  this  the  case,  the  perils  ^ 

signalises  could  have  no  existence.  We  have  described  t  0 
present  age  as  one  of  activity  and  hope,  and  such  it  i®* 
But  hope  is  not  fruition,  and  a  generous  activity  is,  oi  m 
things,  most  hostile  to  the  spirit  which,  content  with  t  e 


the  tact,  the  perspicuity,  the  fascinating  interest  of  these 
admirable  pages.  The  skill,  however,  with  which  the 
Darwinian  theory  is  displayed  by  him  must  not  blind 
US  to  his  error  in  exalting  it  to  a  like  level  of  scientific 
■certainty  with  the  better-established  theory  of  Laplace, 
which,  moreover,  covers  the  entire  ground  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  it  is  designed  to  explain,  without  leaving  room  for  a 
ncpplement.  Dr  Strauss  apparently  conceives  that  the 
Darwinian  theory  does  as  much ;  that,  granted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  natural  selection,  nothing  else  is  required  to  explain 
the  stupendous  variety  of  animal  life  upon  the  earth.  Such 
a,  claim  is  not  preferred  by  Mr  Darwin  himself  :  with  that 
noble  candour  which,  even  more  than  his  genius,  endears 
iiim  to  us,  he  distinctly  states  that  he  does  not  regard 
natural  selection  as  the  sole  efficient  agent  in  the  formation 
of  species.  Had  Dr  Strauss  extended  his  researches  beyond 
the  pages  of  Darwin  and  Moritz  Wagner  to  those  of  such 
sober  advocates  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  Mr  Wallace 
and  Mr  Mivart,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  principle  of  natural  selection  requires  to  be 
jupplemented  by  other  laws  as  yet  unknown  or  but  dimly 
surmised,  and  that  the  stress  laid  upon  it  by  him  is  con¬ 
sequently  disproportionate  to  its  actual  significance.  He 
.tseems  also  unacquainted  with  the  researches  of  Dr  Bastian, 
the  confirmation  of  which,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would 
a*emove  the  most  formidable  initial  objection  to  the  Dar- 
iwinian  theory,  would  tend,  on  the  other,  to  limit  its  scope 
l>y  disclosing  another  phase  of  vital  development  with 
which  it  is  obviously  unassociated.  In  fact,  however,  the 
cosmic  theory  of  Kant  and  Laplace  is  of  itself  sufficient  for 
Dr  Strauss’s  purpose.  The  development  of  the  existing 
iramework  of  the  material  universe  from  forces  inherent  in 
the  original  constitution  of  things  involves  the  similar 
<ievelopment  of  the  minor  phenomenon  of  organic  existence. 
The  sadden  apparition  of  animal  life  on  the  earth  would  by 
no  means  involve  the  violation  or  supersession  of  natural 
law.  We  should  simply  conclude  that  some  unknown  factor 
hadoperated  to  evoke  it  instantaneously,  instead  of  gradually, 
as  we  had  reason  to  expect.  We  must  protest  most  energeti¬ 
cally  against  Dr  Strauss’s  rejection  of  any  alternative 
between  Darwin  and  miracle.  The  failure  of  a  probable 
hypothesis  is  surely  no  reason  for  resorting  to  the  most 
improbable  of  all.  By  his  unreserved  adoption  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  extension  of  the  Darwinian  theory  Dr  Strauss  has 
encumbered  his  argument  with  superfluous  difficulties,  and 
placed  a  weapon  in  his  ^adversaries*  hands  which  they  will 
employ  with  formidable  effect. 

Dr  Strauss’s  identification  of  his  cause  with  Mr  Darwin’s 
may  probably  be  explained  by  his  perhorrescence  of  final 
causes,  an  excessive,  though  intelligible,  recoil  from  the 
teleology  of  Paley  and  ordinary  writers  on  the  evidences  of 
natural  religion.  In  fact,  however,  we  are  by  no  means 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  admitting  an  anthropomor¬ 
phic  Divinity,  or  ignoring  the  patent  evidences  of  causation 
and  adaptation  in  the  universe,  thus  “  reducing,”  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall’s  words,  “  our  knowledge  of  nature  to  a 
mere  tabulation  of  co-existences  and  sequences.”  The 
acknowledgment  of  conscious  intelligence  in  nature  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  acceptance  of  the  limitations  imposed 
on.  Deity  by  the  current  Theism,  whose  arguments 
may  be  easily  retorted  against  itself.  Atheism  is  pro¬ 
nounced  absurd,  as  involving  the  existence  of  an  effect 
without  a  cause.  Granted,  but  the  hypothesis  of  a  cause 
without  an  effect  is  a  proposition  in  much  the  same  cate- 
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realisation  of  a  vulgar  ideal,  points  to  piles  of  mere  material 
magnificence  to  ask, — Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I 
have  builded  ?  It  is  Babylon. 

We  must  suppose  the  ensuing  chapters  on  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  music  in  Germany,  at  first  sight  apparently 
irrelevant,  to  be  inspired  by  the  conviction  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  shock  inflicted  on  the  reveren¬ 
tial  instinct  by  the  disappearance  of  so  much  anciently 
regarded  as  sacred.  Much,  indeed,  that  departs  as  literal 
fact  remains  in  the  more  spiritual  and  actually  efficient 
form  of  poetry ;  and  the  Bible,  we  are  very  certain,  will 
retain  far  greater  importance  for  humanity  in  thb  respect 
than  all  the  German  poets  and  composers  analysed  by  Dr 
Strauss,  though  these  include  a  Goethe  and  a  Beethoven. 
Although,  however,  the  work  here  executed  relates  to  but 
one  department  of  a  vast  subject,  the  execution  is  very  able. 
We  are,  nevertheless,  glad  to  be  enabled  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  author  on  his  own  proper  ground.  Beturning  to  his 
parallel  between  the  new  faith  and  the  old,  he  inquires  what 
the  former  can  offer  in  exchange  for  what  it  has  taken  away. 
The  answer  is  substantially  in  a  word.  Truth.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  old  faith  is  to  be  conceived  as  destitute  of  truth  in 
an  important  sense,  but  *such  truth  is  subjective— veritable 
in  its  correspondence  with  the  needs  of  man’s  religious 
instinct,  illusive  when  this  correspondence  is  interpreted  as 
the  actual  counterpart  of  concrete  fact.  The  period  in 
human  progress  has  now  arrived  when  man  is  summoned  to 
adapt  his  aspirations  to  reality,  and  promised,  at  the  ex> 
pense,  no  doubt,  of  many  a  painful  surrender  of  cherished 
egotism,  a  sublime  compensation  in  the  knowledge  of  things 
as  they  are,  and  in  the  vista  of  boundless  improvement 
opened  to  his  race.  In  this  connection  occurs  the  noble 
passage  on  personal  immortality,  which  Mr  Gladskme’s 
quotation  has  rendered  so  celebrated.  The  distinction 
between  the  “old”  and  the  “new”  could  hardly  have 
been  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  the  contrast  between 
Dr  Strauss’s  text  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  Premier’s 
comment.  Difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  fact 
we  can  understand ;  we  can  also  appreciate,  though  without 
sharing,  a  statesman’s  misgivings  as  to  the  withdrawal  of 
ancient  safeguards,  and  the  abolition  of  incentives  deemed 
influential  with  the  majority  of  men.  But  Mr  Gladstone’s 
claim  of  a  moral  advantage  for  his  views — 'his  inability  to 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  conduct  dictated  by  perfect 
disinterestedness  over  that  which  obeys  the  impulses  of 
hope  and  fear — is,  to  our  apprehension,  a  most  striking 
instance  of  the  influence  of  conventionality  and  preposses¬ 
sion  in  counteracting  native  generosity  and  the  influences  of 
classical  and  philosophic  culture.  There  can  be  no  surer 
symptom  of  the  decay  of  an  opinion  than  the  resting  of  its 
defence  on  grounds  which  transfer  moral  superiority  to  its 
adversaries. 

We  must  add  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  merits  of 
Mias  Blind’s  translation,  which  appear  to  us  very  consider¬ 
able.  It  would  have  been  possible,  though  difficult,  to  have 
Anglicised  Strauss,  to  have  thoroughly  recast  his  style,  and 
to  have  presented  the  English  public  with  such  a  work,  as 
regards  external  form,  as  it  would  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  a  countryman.  Miss  Blind,  on  the  contrary, 
while  avoiding  those  foreign  idioms  usually  associated  with 
an  endeavour  at  extreme  literality  of  rendering,  has  repro¬ 
duced  her  author’s  manner,  no  less  than  his  thoughts,  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  Any  loss  in  smoothness  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  gain  in  energy  and  vitality,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  ourselves  in  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  original  than  would  have  been 
possible  on  any  other  principle  of  translation.  G, 


UTILITARIANISM. 

Utilitarian  Theory  of  if ora2s  presented  in  Mr 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky’s  History  of  European  Morals  from  Augns- 
By  Henry  Bleckly.  London:  Simpkin 
ana  Marshall;  Warrington:  Percival  Pearse. 

1  j  ^^'ch  this  work  is  cast  has  often  been  em- 

P  oyed  in  philosophical  discussion,  although  rarely  with 
wUv»  The  genius  of  Plato  invested  the  dialogue 

a  charm  that  has  never  ceased  to  provoke  and  dis¬ 


appoint  all  imitators.  Even  Berkeley,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  dull  compared  with  the  brilliant  Athenian,  although 
he  managed  to  use  the  dialogue  as  a  dexterous  instrument 
of  philosophical  controversy.  Mr  Bleckly,  while  casting 
his  strictures  on  Mr  Lecky’s  chapter  into  the  time-honoured 
form  of  dialogue,  does  not  really  attempt  to  produce  a  literary 
work  of  art.  It  is  rather  as  a  convenient  peg  on  which  to 
hang  a  rambling  discussion  that  he  resorts  to  it.  There 
are  only  two  characters,  and  one  of  them  is  little  more 
than  the  echo  of  the  other,  but  they  serve  very  well  for 
the  purpose  for  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  they  were  in¬ 
tended,  namely,  to  break  up  the  discussion  into  convenient 
portions. 

Coming  to  the  substance  of  the  work,  it  must  be  fairly 
said  that  Mr  Bleckly  does  his  work  well.  True,  Mr  Lecky 
presents  rather  a  soft  target,  but  that  really  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  antagonist.  A  hard- 
headed  opponent  resists  the  blows  directed  against  him, 
and  with  a  sufficient  application  of  force  may  be  knocked 
over,  but  a  jelly  fish  defies  that  mode  of  attack.  We  are 
far  from  insinuating  that  the  texture  of  Mr  Lecky’s  mind 
is  so  soft,  but  his  style,  admirable  as  it  is  for  many  pur-’ 
poses,  is  scarcely  suitable  for  philosophical  debate.  The 
splendour  of  his  diction  and  the  warmth  of  his  feelings 
lead  the  mind  of  the  reader  away  from  the  points  in  issue, 
and,  we  suspect,  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr  Lecky,  in  his  attack  on 
Utilitarianism,  conveys  the  impression  that  his  repugnance 
to  it  lies  not  in  his  understanding,  but  in  his  sentiments, 
and  in  his  sentiments  only  because  he  has  allowed 
certain  pet  virtues  to  acquire  an  undue  prominence  in  his 
very  powerful  mind.  Thus,  in  a  passage  severely  but  not 
unjustly  criticised  by  Mr  Bleckly,  the  author  of  the 
*  History  of  Bationalism  in  Europe  ’  observes,  “  the 
universal  sentiment  of  mankind  represents  self-sacrifice 
as  an  essential  element  of  a  meritorious  act,  and  means  by 
self-sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  least  pleasur¬ 
able  course,  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  in 
return.”  Upon  this  Mr  Bleckly  thus  animadverts :  “  Here, 
again,  Mr  Lecky  gets  into  the  universal ;  and  in  such  case  s 
we  generally  find  that  the  matter  of  proof  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  magnitude  of  assertion ;  ”  and  Mr  Bleckly, 
who  is  always  ready  to  “nail  his  text  with  Scripture,” 
very  appositely  cites  Moses  as  a  negative  instance  who,  in 
choosing  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  had 
“ respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward.”  It  is  easy, 
indeed,  to  demolish  dialectically  such  assertions  as  have 
been  quoted  from  Mr  Lecky,  because  they  really  are  not 
scientific  statements.  Mr  Lecky  looks  upon  morals  from  a 
picturesque  point  of  view  ;  the  ordinary  aspects  of  good 
behaviour  do  not  yield  material  for  a  fascinating  descrip¬ 
tive  writer,  and  he  is  necessarily  shut  up  to  the  heroic 
virtues.  Now,  unquestionably,  that  is  a  real  phase  of  the 
subject ;  “  holiness,”  without  being  deprived  of  its  utility, 
may  have  a  share  of  beauty ;  and  we  all  know  how  the 
worshippers  of  beauty  despise  such  a  oommonplace,  vulgar 
thing  as  mere  utility.  For  rhetorical  purposes,  utility  may 
be  a  mean  adjunct,  and  in  books  intended  to  recommend 
certain  virtues  of  the  highest  utility  to  the  world,  but 
very  ill-paying  to  the  person  who  sacrifices  himself  to 
them,  there  may  be  an  occasional  advantage  in  confining 
oneself  to  the  aesthetic  aspects  of  i^e  virtues ;  but,  looked  at 
fairly,  the  only  thing  that  distinguishes  ennobling  self- 
sacrifice  from  the  silly  and  misehievous  self-torture  of 
devotees,  is  that  it  does  enormously  more  good  to  the 
world  than  harm  to  the  patient.  A  man  who  throws  him¬ 
self  away  on  objects  admittedly  useless  is  neither  an 
admirable  nor  an  ornamental  creature ;  if  the  object  is 
not  known  to  be  valueless,  and  it  is  believed  by  him  to 
be  supremely  useful,  the  admiration  for  his  virtue  will  be 
strong  ;  but,  if  it  is  for  an  object  generally  held  to  be  of 
supreme  utility,  then  the  reverential  regard  of  mankind 
rises  to  a  maximum.  Even  in  the  Jesuit  order  Loyola  has 
not  taken  the  place  of  Christ. 

Mr  Lecky’s  weakness  in  dealing  with  Utilitarianism  ^mes 
out  very  clearly  in  his  remarks  on  chastity.  Indeed,  he  almost 
admits  that  his  repugnance  to  Utilitarianism  is  founded  on 
its  inability  to  support  his  favourite  virtue.  Now  there  are 
two  well-known  kinds  of  chastity,  a  legal  or  utiBtanan  one. 
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and  a  purely  sestlietic  ideal.  The  Utilitarian  theory 
supports  chastity  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  institution  of 
marriage,  and  that  is  practically  the  keystone  of  the  moral 
arch  of  our  existing  society.  It  is  consistent,  of  course, 
with  the  belief  that,  apart  from  its  necessity  as  a  part  of 
the  social  structure,  there  is  nothing  in  chastity  particularly 
attractive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aesthetic  or  religious 
treatment  of  chastity  proceeds  upon  the  old  idea  of  the 
innate  grossness  of  the  body'  and  that  marriage  is  merely 
a  necessary  concession  to  impurity.  This  is  the  favourite 
virtue  of  saints  and  hermits,  partly  because  it  is  of  course 
easier  than  starving  oneself,  and  partly  also  because  the 
evasion  of  it  is  so  diflScult  of  detection.  These  two  causes 
combined  were  suflBcient  to  place  “  virginity  ”  among  the 
heroic  virtues  of  the  Catholic  Church.  With  which  of 
these  views  does  Mr  Lecky  fall  in  ?  The  reader  of  his 
works  could  hesitate,  for  on  this  question  Mr  Lecky’s 
rationalism  does  not  separate  him  from  the  monks  and  nuns. 
He  observes  that  “  this  appetite,  even  in  its  most  legitimate 
gratification,  is  a  thing  ...  to  which  a  feeling  of  shame 
is  naturally  attached,  something  that  jars  with  our  con¬ 
ception  of  perfect  purity,  something  we  could  not  with 
propriety  ascribe  to  a  holy  being.”  We  must  commend 
Mr  Bleckly’s  sensible  and  trenchant  criticism  upon  this 
statement ;  it  is  characterised  by  all  the  good  sense  of  a 
paterfamilias^  and  shines  conspicuously  in  contrast  to  what 
we  may  call  the  ravings  of  a  moonstruck  poet. 

The  peculiar  bias  of  Mr  Lecky’s  mind  is  shown  in  the 
following  sentence,  which  has  been  subjected  byMrBleckly 
to  his  usual  trenchant  criticism :  **  The  terms  *  higher  and 
lower,’  ‘  nobler  or  less  noble,*  *  purer  or  less  pure,*  represent 
moral  facts  with  much  greater  fidelity  than  right  or  wrong, 
or  virtue  or  vice.*’  These  are  terms  signifying  merely  the 
emotions  called  forth  by  certain  acts  or  dispositions.  Now, 
as  in  order  to  excite  such  emotions  it  is  necessary  that  the 
acts  or  dispositions  should  be  unusually  difficult  or  rare,  it 
follows  that  Mr  Lecky  is  really  considering  not  virtue  as  a 
whole,  but  merely  that  small  portion  of  it  that  stirs  the 
sentiments.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  comfort  of  society 
depends  not  upon  the  heroic  virtues,  but  on  the  steady 
observance  of  dull,  routine  duties  by  ordinary  men,  it  also 
follows  that  Mr  Lecky  presents  to  himself  and  his  readers 
a  false  and  incorrect  view  of  the  subject.  And,  after  all, 
the  difference  between  Mr  Lecky  and  the  Utilitarians  is 
more  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  phraseology  than  of  sub¬ 
stance,  for  he  separates  himself  from  the  absolute  moralists 
by  admitting  a  variable  standard  of  conduct.  “  No  dis¬ 
cussions,”  he  says,  **  can  be  more  idle  than  whether  slavery, 
or  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  in  war,  or  gladiatorial  shows, 
or  polygamy,  are  essentially  wrong.  They  may  be  wrong 
now ;  they  were  not  so  once.”  It  is  one  thing  to  excuse  the 
errors  of  past  times  ;  it  is  another  to  say  that  they  were 
no  errors  at  all,  but,  in  the  circumstances,  quite  right. 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  can  be  the  object  of 
talking  about  immutable  justice  after  such  concessions.  The 
instances  collected  by  Mr  Lecky  are  singularly  representa¬ 
tive.  Slavery,  or  the  relation  between  masters  and  workmen, 
seems  to  be  an  open  question  in  morals.  Whether  the 
workman  is  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  instrument  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth  to  his  owner,  or  as  an  independent  being 
with  a  right  to  sell  his  labour  on  the  best  terms,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Lecky,  a  question  upon  which  the  conscience  is 
dumb.  Polygamy  involves  the  whole  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  sexes.  The  destruction  of  prisoners  in  war 
raises  the  topic  of  the  rights  of  nations.  The  gladiatorial 
shows  involve  the  principle  of  making  the  sufferings  of 
human  beings  the  subject  of  amusement  and  recreation. 

If  upon  iuch  topics  there  is  no  course  absolutely  right  or 
wrong,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  branches  of  morality 
are  subject  to  an  inexorable  standard.  Mr.  Lecky,  in  fact, 
while  arguing  and  almost  shouting  against  Utilitarianism, 
gives  up  without  hesitation  the  whole  casus  belli;  for 
unless  an  innate  moral  faculty  is  capable  of  settling  all 
questions  of  conduct  in  one  uniform  way,  it  seems  difficult 
to  see  what  object  is  to  be  gained  by  its  maintenance. 

In  several  instances  Mr  Bleckly  is  able  to  show  that  Mr 
Lecky  does  scant  justice  to  Utilitarianism,  and  points  out 
with  equal  urgency  and  truth  that  no  Utilitarian  is  bound 
to,  or  would  accept,  his  account  of  it.  Space,  however. 


forbids  our  quoting  examples,  and  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  book  itself,  to  follow  the  argument  and  judge  between 
the  author  of  the  *  History  of  European  Morals*  and  his  able 
opponent.  Whatever  maybe  their  judgment  on  the  merits 
they  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  many  weak  points  in  Mr 
Lecky’s  armour  have  been  successfully  pierced. 

W.  A.  H. 


GAVAENI. 

Gavami,  V Homme  «t  VCEuvre.  Par  Edmond  et  Jules  de 
Goucourt.  Paris :  H.  Plon. 

The  intellectual  professions  have  ceased  for  the  last 
thirty  years  to  be  arranged  in  the  old  chess-board  fashion  : 
one  square  to  poetry,  another  to  painting ;  one  for  the  ora¬ 
torios,  another  for  moral  philosophy;  with  subdivisions 
of  each  order  and  an  unwritten  conventional  prohibition 
of  all  commingling.  The  later  generations  of  literati  and 
artists  have  mixed  freely  together ;  they  have  multiplied 
their  points  of  view,  understood  and  embraced  all  expressions 
of  talent  and  genius,  all  originalities  of  nature,  all  modes  of 
human  imagination  and  observation.  Who  cannot  point 
out  in  contemporary  literature  evidences  of  artistic  taste 
and  education,  for  which  there  are  scarcely  any  ptecedents 
in  bygone  eras  ?  Who  cannot  name  poets  of  the  present 
who  are  painters  in  feeling  and  in  style,  painters  on  whom 
literary  infiuences  have  more  hold  than  all  the  material 
marvels  of  the  Louvre  and  Vatican  ?  Of  this  communion, 
and  the  method  of  thought  and  labour  it  engenders,  few 
better  examples  could  be  found  than  the  life  and  works  of 
Sulpice  Ohevallier,  whom  the  world  knew  as  Gavami. 
The  hybrid  picturesque  talent  of  MM.  de  Goucourt  has  been 
well  employed  on  such  a  subject.  Gavarni’s  life  is  little 
known  beneath  the  surface.  The  sudden  and  immense 
popularity  that  made  his  name  an  eloquent  sound  among 
us  when  he  first  came  to  England,  excited  but  a  purely 
artistic  curiosity.  There  was  a  keen  desire  to  peep  at  the 
mirror  he  held  up  to  us,  small  care  to  dive  into  the  show, 
man’s  guiding  conceptions,  past'  life,  and  personal  habits 
and  character.  In  France  he  became  classic  several  years 
before  his  death;  and  whoever  knows  what  the  term 
classic  means  across  the  channel  will  understand  how 
small  could  be  the  public  interest  in  the  painter  of  faded 
fashion,  the  satirist  of  what  the  moralists  of  the  Second 
Empire  chose  to  consider  as  bygone  vices  and  follies, — 
extinct  Satans,”  in  the  language  of  Mr  Carlyle. 

MM.  de  Goucourt  have  re-embodied  the  almost  forgotten 
shadow — for,  to  the  admirers  of  Bertal’s  puppets  and 
Grevin’s  indecencies,  Gavarni  is  but  a  shadow.  They  knew 
the  caricaturist  of  the  Diahle  d  Paris  more  intimately  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  save  perhaps  Balzac ;  and  the 
pages  in  which  they  follow  him  from  the  little  Bourguignon 
village  where  he  was  born,  to  Paris,  to  London,  to  his 
garden  at  Auteuil  where  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent, 
are  written  lovingly,  and  withal  critically — with  full 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
work.  There  are  few  biographers  who  could  compose  such 
a  piece  of  purely  poetic  description  as  that  of  Gavami’s 
early  life  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  vivid  pictures  in  a  book  which  abounds  in  graphic  word- 
painting.  Gavarni’s  proficiency  in  geometrical  drawing 
procured  him  a  place  in  the  Cadastre,  the  State  corps  of 
engineers  and  surveyors ;  and,  while  stationed  at  Tarbes, 
he  added  to  this  manual  skill  a  free  original  talent  in  the 
portraiture  of  fashions.  Pyrennean  costumes,  landscapes, 
horse  races,  unloading  of  diligences,  his  first  published 
essays,  betray  a  correct  simplicity  perceptible  in  all  the 
work  of  the  artist.  At  last  he  managed  to  send  some 
Spanish  and  carnival  costumes  to  the  Journal  des  Dames 
et  des  ModeSf  at  Paris.  They  were  printed,  and,  when  he 
reached  the  capital,  he  was  able  to  find  a  small  market 
for  his  pencil-pieces  and  water-colours.  One  day  Susse,  the 
picture  dealer,  informed  him  that  the  “  public  liked  a 
signature,”  and  Ohevallier,  remembering  the  valley  of 
Gavarnie,  his  home  in  the  Pyrenees,  christened  rapidly  all 
his  future  works  for  the  dealer’s  counter,  by  signing-— 
Gavarni.  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  “  inventor  **  of  the  cheajv 
Parisian  press,  was  then  feebly  foreshadowing  the  Libeit^ 
in  the  Mode,  He  enlisted  Gavami,  and  the  future  creator 
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of  Vireloque  first  came  before  the  reading-public  as  the  contributed  to  evanescent  publications,  curious  picturesque 
portrayer  of  innovations  in  tailoring  and  millinery.  But,  allegories  in  the  manner  of  Steinthal,  critical  paragraphs, 
'even  in  this  modest  sphere,  MM.  de  Goucourt  point  tales  and  verses,  that  have  all  the  delicacy  and  more  than 
out  the  artist  found  food  for  observation,  found  oppor-  the  pathos  of  de  Musset’s  best  pieces.  ‘Michel,’ his philo- 


tunities  for  exercising  the  subtle  taste  and  quick 
invention  that  characterised  his  higher  work.  None 
knew  better  how  to  dress  men  and  women,  and  make 
the  figures  live  within  their  envelope.  Personally  he  was 
instinctively  nice  and  refined,  and  he  betrayed  the  fact  in 


Sophie  novel,  utterly  unknown  to  all  but  a  few  personal 
friends  of  the* artist,  is  an  ingenious  and  profound  analysis 
of  feminine  character.  The  authors  of  the  present  work 
speak  of  Gavarni’s  letters  as  models  of  satirical  power 
and  epistolary  ease.  They  ‘quote  here  and  there,  but 


every  pencil-stroke  ;  his  personages  are  always  elegant ;  his  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  completeness  of  their  work 
vilest  chiffonniers  and  most  vinous  lorettes  are  never  com-  is  that  they  have  been  too  unwilling  to  let  the  artist  speak 
monplace  or  vulgar.  This  grace  of  costume  is  more  evident  for  himself.  The  morsels  they  give  breed  a  keen  appetite 
in  the  mass  of  Gavarni’s  youthful  work  than  in  his  fashion  for  the  full  correspondence  in  their  possession,  and  it  is  with 
plates  pure  and  simple.  In  the  first  years  of  his  celebrity  veritable  disappointment'  that  one  turns  to  their  sketches, 
he  designed  costumes  for  nearly  every  actor  and  actress  on  graphic  and  graceful  as  they  are.  The  glimpses  given  of  Ga- 
the  Paris  stage,  for  Bouffe,  Mdlle  Georges,  Julietta,  Ozy,  varni  in  London  are,  perhaps,  more  tantalising  than  any  other 
Carlotta  Grisi,  and,  above  all,  Dejazet.  In  the  simplest  mutilation  in  the  volume.  The  artist’s  judgment  on  Eng- 
indications  of  these  models  there  are  wit,  originality,  and  land  and  the  English  is  as  farsighted  as  that  of  M.  Taine, 
gaiety.  The  fictitious  worlds  he  evolved  in  these  plates  while  it  is  infinitely  more  comprehensive  than  any  verdict 
pleased  him  as  spheres  where  he  could  be  grotesque  the  author  of  ‘  Notes  sur  I’Angleterre  ’  could  frame.  He 
without  becoming  repulsively  vulgar.  This  eiffect  is  ob-  who  was  asked  to  Windsor  “  to  place  the  Queen  and  the 
tained  from  men  in  doublets  and  spangles,  who  are  always  Prince  Consort  in  his  gallery,”  and  returned  to  his  little, 
delicate  and  refined ;  from  men  in  tweed  or  broadcloth,  lodging  in  St  Giles’s  without  making  any  material  response 
they  need  idealisation  to  be  anything  better  than  the  to  the  royal  advances,  had  evidently  the  genius  and  the 
monstrosities  of  the  modern  comic  press.  Gavarni  put  passion  of  observation.  He  studied  London  as  few  English- 
this  theory  into  action.  It  was  virtually  he  who  created  men  have  done,  and  wrote  of  England  :  “  One  does  not  know 
the  Carnival.  The  pale  figures  of  Italian  comedy,  Pierrot,  what  wealth  and  poverty,  what  luxury  and  misery,  what 
Arlequin,  &c.,  disappeared  before  his  modern  buffoons.  He  theft  and  prostitution  mean,  until  one  has  seen  England.” 
invented  the  debardeur — a  loose,  easy,  rakish  character  With  all  its  mannerisms  and  naivete,  ‘  Les  Anglais  chex 
that  takes  its  place  between  Gavroche  and  Diogenes.  He  Eux  *  is  a  veritable  panorama  of  English  life.  The  types  may 
renovated  Pierrot,  giving  him  a  weird,  artistic  comicality  be  imperfect,  the  “  local  colour  forced,”  but  the  com  position, 
of  raiment  and  gesture  which  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  the  moral,  is  that  of  an  observer  who  has  probed  the  national 
Italian  type.  As  Balzac’s  “  Com^die  Humaine  ”  was  played  character  to  the  quick,  unveiled  the  vices,  and  understood 
in  real  life  from  his  pages,  so  Gavarni’s  series,  representing  the  virtues.  Gavarni’s  later  life  is  better  known  than  the 
the  Bals  Masques,  produced  the  types  it  was  supposed  to  early  period,  and  MM.  de  Goucourt  have  done  well  in  passing 
describe.  A  breath  of  Fragonard  and  Waltham  animated  over  rapidly  that  which  is  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
him.  He  brought  back /aw/aisie  to  the  gross,  grovelling  take  interest  in  French  art,  social  history,  and  literature, 
pleasures  of  Charles  X.’s  reign.  On  leaving  the  Mode,  he  The  chief  merit  of  the  concluding  portion  of  their  study  is 
attached  himself  successively  to  the  Artiste,  the  Silhouette,  one  which  would  require  a  full  octavo  to  describe — a  com- 
and  thence  successively  to  all  the  artistic  reviews  and  plete  analytic  catalogue  of  Gavarni’s  plates — works  which 
satirical  sheets  of  the  day.  He  illustrated  books,  designed  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  impossible  to  classify  or  even 
titles,  drew  headings  for  music,  studying  the  while  with  a  enumerate.  E.  J. 

feverish  ardour  that  resulted  in  his  attainment  of  the  - - - 

highest  technical  skill.  Delacroix  was  found  one  day 

drawing,  with  “a  Gavarni”  before  him,  and  said,  “lam  THE  MYSTEEY  OF  MATTEB. 

studying  drawing  after  Gavarni.  The  artist  made  a  The  Mystery  of  Matter,  and  other  Essays,  By  J.  Allanson 
sacrifice  to  public  taste  when  he  became  a  contributor  to  Picton,  Author  of  *  New  Theories  and  the  Old  Faith.’  Mac- 

the  Charivari.  His  sense  of  caricature  was  vague  as  his  millan  and  Co. 

political  opinions.  ^He  drew  but  one  political  caricature  in  When  some  Lecky  of,  say,  the  twenty-fifth  century. 


his  life  against  Charles  X.,  and  that  he  regretted  ever  comes  to  write,  for  the  circulating  libraries  of  that  period, 
afterwards.  ^  “  Such  errors,”  he  said,  “  are  not  among  the  history  of  the  decline  and  death  of  supernaturalism, 
^ine ;  there  is  too  much  gall  in  them,  too  little  sincerity.”  the  book  before  us  will  afford  him  valuable  material.  He 
His  ambition,  his  achievement,  was  to  be  the  moral  satirist  will  find  in  it  the  intellectual  “  missing  link  ”  between  the 
of  his  epoch.  Robert  Macaire  was  popular  when  he  first  old  religion  and  the  new,  between  the  faith  which  received 
became  connected  with  the  Charivari,  and  he  was  asked  to  most  consistent  advocacy  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican, 
wmpose  a  humorous  series  on  Madame  Robert  Macaire.  and  the  faith  among  whose  exponents  are  to  be  found 
He  commenced  :  “  Robert  Macaire  means  swindling,  and  a  Strauss,  a  Comte,  and  a  Mill.  What  makes  Mr  Picton’s 
that  has  no  sex.  Make  a  woman  thieve,  the  theft  remains  essays  very  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  evident 
the  same.  But  depict  the  feminine  form  of  cheating,  there  good  faith,  the  keen  religious  fervour,' and  the  dialectical 
18  the  novelty.”  And  from  this  idea  came  the  Fourberies  skill  which  characterise  them.  To.  the  many  who  are 
Femmes  en  Matiere  de  Sentiment,  one  of  the  bitterest  not  strong  enough  to  leap  the  chasm  which  divides  theo. 
penned.  The  legends  that  explained  his  logy  from  experientialism,  they  will  provide  a  very  con- 
fetches  are  clever  and  subtle  as  the  pencil-strokes.  In  venient,  if  not  a  very  stable,  resting-place ;  and  although 
the  senes  just  mentioned  there  is  a  sketch  of  a  middle-  we  do  not  consider  the  dispensing  of  milk  to  babes  in  free- 
wU  ^  reading,  his  hat  on  his  head,  thought  the  highest  work,  it  is  still  very  useful  as  a  pre- 

un  the  air  of  a  master  of  the  house,  a  woman  working  paration  for  something  l?etter.  We  are  disposed  to  agree 
na  watching  the  street.  She  cries  suddenly,  “  Le  voila  I  with  Mr  Picton  that  what  he  calls  Christian  Pantheism  will 
e  e  ton  chapeau! ’’—and  a  whole  vulgar,  adulterous  drama  is  be  the  religion  of  the  future;  we  would  add,  and  the 
plained.  The  husband  is  returning  from  his  office,  the  immediate  future.  For  ordinary  travellers  it  is  almost  the 


lor  *  nusband  is  returning  from  his  office,  the  immediate  future.  For  ordinary  travellers  it  is  almost  the 
Ooup  Income  an  afternoon  visitor  again.  MM.  de  next  station  on  the  line,  certainly  not  the  end  of  the 
Gavarni  how  his  legends  were  conceived,  journey;  and  express  passengers  will  pass  it  without 
stone  ^  spontaneously,”  he  answered.  “  I  attack  the  stopping.  It  will  be  a  long  while,  however,  before  the 
that  Jli the  motto;  it  is  my  personages  majority  of  Englishmen— and  especially  the  highly  respect- 
some  tb  !  L  There  are  able  middle  class— will  be  prepared  to  go  any  further  in 

of  lith  ^  spoken  yet.”  And  he  pointed  to  a  pile  the  direction  of  a  sound  experientiaHsm  than  the  point 

ographic  stones  resting  against  the  wall.  at  which  Mr  Picton  has  arrived,  and  the  philosophical 

liter  ^®80Dds  prove  sufficiently  that  Gavarni  had  the  weakness  of  his  position  may  therefore  prove  a  source  of 
de  ‘Acuity  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  artistic.  MM.  strength  for  missionary  purposes.  We  do  not  say  this  y 
oucourt  enumerate  other  claims  to  authorship.  He  way  of  disparagement.  Though  we  differ  almost  w  o  y 
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from  bis  conclusions,  and  intend  to  extenuate  nothing  in 
our  examination  of  the  foundation  on  which  he  places  them, 
we  recognise  the  fact  that  Mr  Picton  is  labouring  earnestly 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress. 

In  the  first  essay,  called  “The  Mystery  of  Matter” — which 
would  have  been  better  named  the  Matter  of  Mystery — we 
are  invited  to  contemplate  the  state  of  perturbation  in 
which  modern  scientific  discoveries  leave  the  author,  and 
the  method  he  adopts  of  escaping  from  them.  There  is 
something  irresistibly  comical  in  this  essay.  It  is  a  kind  of 
prose  Tam  O’Shanter,  with  a  real  live  member  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  Board  acting  the  principal  part.  Mr  Picton 
has  been  compelled  so  far  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  reason 
as  to  accompany  Tyndall  and  Huxley  and  Darwin  along 
the  road  which  leads  to  a  “  gross  and  brutal  materialism.” 
But  he  has  gone  sorely  against  his  will,  and  with  so 
strong  a  prepossession  that  the  goal  to  which  he  is 
being  led  is  a  horrid  close  cell  of  “  dead,  inane  substance,” 
that  he  has  never  once  deliberately  surveyed  the  position 
in  which  nineteenth-century  science  leaves  him.  His  first, 
his  only  thought,  is  flight.  But  how  tp  do  it  ?  There’s 
the  rub.  He  can  see  plainly  enough  that  Reason  bars  the 
road  by  which  he  has  travelled.  Happy  thought  I  “  There 
is  only  one  escape  possible  from  the  horrible  oppression  of 
a  universal  death.  He  must  go  right  through  materialism, 
an4  come  out  at  the  other  side.”  This  he  does,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  celebrated  Irishman  passed  through 
the  principle  of  equality  and  came  out  very  distinctly  “  at 
the  other  side.”  Over  and  over  again  is  this  figure  of 
speech  repeated,  till  we  almost  begin  to  think  that  it  means 
something.  To  the  last,  however,  we  are  left  without  the 
slightest  glimmer  of  rational  explanation.  No  matter. 
It  is  a  great  consolation  to  the  author,  and,  we  have  no 
doubt,  to  thousands  of  others  besides.  He  who  is  affrighted 
by  a  trope  may  very  well  be  soothed  by  a  metaphor.  The 
essay  winds  up  in  characteristic  fashion.  Mr  Ficton  finds 
in  “  the  strange  tearful  longing  with  which  the  heart  is 
touched  by  the  majesty  or  tenderness  of  nature  ”  proof  that 
the  earth  is  not  “  only  spiritless  matter,”  and  our  bodies 
“only  spiritless  matter.”  He  tells  how  he  remembers 
“  standing  in  the  land  of  all  liquid  splendours — Norway — 
beneath  a  glorious  waterfall,  where  the  mountain  weaves 
out  of  ten  thousand  tons  of  water  a  fluttering  veil  to  deck 
its  rocky  hardihood  with  intangible  grace.  I  see  the 
sinuous  motion  of  the  rocket-like  patterns  which  shoot 
downward  over  the  airy  texture.  I  mark  the  diamond 
spangles  which  work  strange  wonders  with  the  simple 
sunbeams.  I  hear  the  crash  and  shout  that  greet  the 
rocks  below  ;  I  watch  the  headlong  rush  of  the  tumbling 
billows, — like  madness,  like  mirth,  like  laughter,  like  rage 
— uttering  all  human  passions  with  the  voice  of  a  thousand 
trumpets  in  the  leap  from  the  crag  to  the  lake.”  And 
then  we  are  asked  ;  “  Is  there  not  something  of  a  univer¬ 
sality,  an  infinity  here,  which  at  once  baffles  and  fascinates 
the  mind  ?  Why  do  your  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  you  gaze  ? 
and  why  is  your  heart  drawn  out  with  unutterable  desire  ? 
Why  do  you  turn  back  again  and  again,  as  though  it  were 
better  to  plunge  into  the  wild  water  and  be  dissolved  in  its 
great  joy  than  to  pass  away  and  forget  ?”  Well,  we  would 
rather  not  say.  Our  answers  might  be  considered  irreverent, 
or  impolite,  or  both.  What  is  to  be  said  to  a  writer  w’ho, 
in  a  work  of  philosophical  pretensions,  tenders  the  emotions 
excited  in  him  by  the  contemplation  of  a  Norwegian  cata¬ 
ract  as  evidence  of  God  and  immortalfty  ?  We  can  only 
recommend  to  him  a  careful  consideration  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Buckle’s  ‘  History  of  Civilisation,’  and  a  good 
course  of  Mill’s  ‘  Logic.’ 

In  the  second  essay,  entitled  “  The  Philosophy  of 
Ignorance,”  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  “  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  the  Unknown  lies.”  Our  very  ignorance,  we  are  told, 
“  is  itself  suggestive  ;  ”  and,  after  reading  the  essay,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  so,  though  not  quite  in  the  way  Mr 
Picton  imagines.  It  suggests,  among  other  things,  the 
reflection  whether  the  first  essay  is  the  only  one  the  title 
of  which  requires  to  be  transposed.  Either  the  author  is 
unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  chief  represen¬ 
tatives  of  experientialism  in  our  day,  or,  being  acquainted 
with  them,  he  deliberately  ignores  them  ;  and,  as  the  latter 
alternative  is  one  which  we  mention  only  to  reject,  we  are 


forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  is  true.  The 
whole  of  the  beautiful  superstructure  which  Mr  Picton 
rears  for  our  edification  is  baaed  upon  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s 
“  Universal  Postulate,”  applied  in  a  way  which  would  asto¬ 
nish  that  eminent  thinker,  though  in  a  way  which _ as  we 

think — inevitably  results  from  the  admission  of  that  ques¬ 
tion-begging  principle.  Mr  Spencer’s  dictum,  that  “the 
only  possible  measure  of  the  relative  validity  among  our 
beliefs  is  the  degree  of  their  persistence  in  opposition  to 
the  efforts  made  to  change  them,”  is  quoted,  not  only  as  if 
it  had  never  been  disputed,  but  as  if  it  were  absolutely 
indisputable.  We  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  Mr 
Mill  has  stated  in  his  own  inimitable  way  in  his  ‘Logic.’ 
If,  when  we  wish  to  decide  whether  our  opinions  possess 
that  conformity  to  fact  which  constitutes  truth,  we  do  not 
investigate  facts  and  compare  the  result  with  our  beliefs 
but,  without  doing  anything  of  this  sort,  test  the  validity 
of  those  beliefs  by  our  success  or  failure  in  banishing  them 
from  our  minds,  the  outcome  must  be  a  mere  sanctification 
of  prejudice.  It  was  not  by  simply  examining  the  contents 
of  their  consciousness  that  Copernicus  and  Galileo  ascertained 
the  facts  of  astronomy ;  and  their  intellects  were  doubtless 
convinced  of  the  movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  long 
before  their  habitual  conception  that  the  sun  moved  and 
the  earth  was  stationary  could  be  altogether  banished,  if, 
indeed,  they  ever  succeeded  in  banishing  it.  Mr  Picton’s 
arguments,  or  rather  assertions,  on  this  point  are  simply  a 
rech-auffee  of  the  first  part  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  ‘  First 
Principles  ’ — the  very  weakest  portion  of  the  philosophy  of 
that  able  writer. 

To  Mr  Picton  the  Universal  Postulate  is  the  first  round 
of  a  modem  Jacob’s  ladder.  His  mode  of  proceeding  is 
curious.  He  commences  by  disclaiming  any  knowledge 
concerning  matter  or  mind  other  than  phenomena.  “  Our 
world,”  he  tells  us,  “is  made  up  of  conscious  impressions, 
some  of  which  seem  to  arise  spontaneously  within  us,  we 
know  not  how  ;  while  others  we  are  compelled  to  regard  as 
occasioned  directly  by  something  outside  ourselves.  Then 
classing  together  all  the  latter  impressions  we  call  them  the 
material  world.”  Defective  as  this  is,  a  more  completely 
phenomenal  definition  of  the  material  world  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  If  we  ask  what  makes  these  impressions, 
we  are  again  told  :  “  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  we 
do  not  know,  and  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  anything 
about  it,  except  the  fact  that  our  consciousness  is  affected 
by  it  in  one  way  or  another.”  We  very  soon  find  out, 
however,  that  this  disclaimer  of  any  knowledge  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable  is  merely  provisional.  In  the  first  place  Mr 
Picton  knows  it  exists.  “  It  is  one  thing,”  we  are  reminded, 
to  “  know  of  a  fact,  and  another  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  know  about  it.”  The  author  then  tells  us  all  he 
knows  of  the  mysterious  entity  about  which  he  knows 
nothing.  He  does  not  know  “  its  nature  or  relations,”  but 
he  knows  it  exists.  It  is  no  good  asking  what  it  is  whose 
existence  we  are  asked  to  believe.  “  Its  nature  and  rela¬ 
tions  ”  are  unknown  and  unknowable ;  but — listen  ye  who 
would  know  the  religion  of  the  future — it  exists. 

“We  are  sure  of  the  being  of  ultimate  substance,”  says 
the  apostle  of  Christian  Pantheism,  “  though  we  do  not 
know  about  it.”  Mr  Picton  must  believe  it,  because  he 
really  cannot  help  it.  His  helplessness  in  this  respect 
caused  us  little  surprise.  Even  when  looking  at  the  clo«, 
he  “  cannot  help  imputing  an  intentional  meaning  to  the 
clock  face :  and  the  lively  figure  of  speech  ordinarily 
adopted  is  only  a  fair  expression  of  what  the  clock  is 
generally  supposed  to  do.”  We  had  no  idea  that  the  belie 
in  animated  clocks  was  general :  and  would  give  a  little  to 
see  Mr  Spencer’s  face  when  informed  of  this  latest  deduction 
from  the  Universal  Postulate.  Mr  Picton’s  helplessness  is, 
however,  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  He  is  not  long  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  knowing  nothing  of  the  Unknowable  but  its  existence. 
He  has  another  attack  of  rhetorical  hysteria,  which,  when 
we  compare  it  with  that  brought  on  by  the  Scandinavian 
waterfall,  requires  at  least  Niagara  to  account  for  it. 

am  dimly  aware,”  he  says,  “of  some  depth  below  conscio^ 

ness,  out  of  which  consciousness  emerges,  like  shapes  tna 
rise  through  a  clear  deep  sea,  now  dreamlike  in  their  shadowy 
outline,  now  more  tangibly  distinct,  then  suddenly  flawing 
into  the  upper  light.”  “  Any  man,”  we  are  told,  and  ws 
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are  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  “  wko  feels  how  his  spark  of 
consciousness  burns  upon  the  bosom  of  immensity”  (we  hope 
without  serious  consequences  for  immensity’s  bosom),  fed 
by  energies  which  stream  momentarily  from  •  unfathomable 
sources,  must  surely  have  the  haunting  sense  of  some 
transcendent  Whole.”  This  ’‘shadowy  outline  ”  is  soon 
filled  in  with  glowing  colours.  Mr  Picton  discards  the 
Philosophy  of  Ignorance  for  the  Philosophy  of  Gush.  He 
laments  and  denounces  “  the  refusal  to  use  even  the  most 


mountains,  when  the  breeze  comes  salt -laden  from  the  not 
distant  sea.  As  recollections  even  of  humbler  sporr  can 
send  the  blood  faster  through  the  veins,  so  the  imagination 
can  delight  in  records  of  hunting  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
perils  and  triumphs  the  like  of  which  we  have  never  expe¬ 
rienced.  To  some  in  whom  this  instinct  has  never  been 
developed  all  this  may  seem  strange,  perhaps  unaccountable. 
Yet  the  superabundance  of  energy  which  pushes  men  “  for¬ 
ward  through  a  life  of  shocks  ”  is  perhaps  much  the  same 


mystically  suggestive  words  in  an  expansive  and  imaginative  at  bottom,  whether  it  leads  them  to  combat  ignorance  and 
sense — the  attitude  of  excessive  mental  precision  fixed  by  prejudice  at  home,  to  penetrate  the  polar  sea’ or  the  tropic 


scientific  discipline — and  the  constant  habit  of  denial 
except  where  the  senses  assert.”  Forthwith,  certain  terms 
which  have  “  the  advantage  of  a  kind  of  fiuxional  signifi¬ 
cance  ”  are  put  into  the  crucible,  and  soon  there  arises  the 
Unknowable,  clothed  in  the  attributes  of  unity,  infinity, 
life,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  love. 

With  the  remainder  of  Mr  Picton ’s  book  we  do  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  deal  at  great  length.  It  is  significant  of  his 
method  that  even  his  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  creation 
is  fallacious.  To  say  that  God  made  the  earth  out  of  no¬ 
thing  is,  it  is  asserted,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  con-  i 


desert,  or,  single-handed,  to  follow  the  wounded  tiger  into 
the  jungle. 

JVH  Andersson,  a  Swede  by  birth,  was  a  distinguished 
African  explorer.  The  narrative  of  his  travels  is,  how¬ 
ever,  given  elsewhere.  In  the  present  work,  which  has 
appeared  after  the  author's  death,  we  have  an  account 
of  the  habits  of,  and  of  adventures  with,  the  lion  and  the 
elephant.  Mr  Andersson  has  followed  these  creatures  in 
very  deed  over  a  large  portion  of  Southern  Africa  ;  but,  in 
his  anxiety  to  uiake  his  book  as  perfect  as  possible,  he 
pursues  them  in  its  pages  much  further,  into  the  northern 


tradiction  apparently  arises  from  Mr  Picton  attributing  to  portion  of  that  continent,  and  even  beyond  it  into  Asia, 
the  word  “  made  ”  the  sense  of  fashioned  out  of  pre-  When  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  Andersson  was  an 
existing  material ;  a  sense  in  which  it  is  evidently  not  used  explorer  rather  than  a  hunter,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
by  those  who  believe  in  creation.  He  ^st  puts  in  the  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  good-sized  volume  is 
contradiction,  and  then  finds  it  there.  We  are  as  far  as  Mr  made  up  of  extracts — duly  acknowledged,  however — from 
Picton  from  believing  in  the  doctrine  he  endeavours  to  re-  other  authors.  Mr.  Andersson,  like  the  householder  of  the 
fate  ;  but  our  reason  for  rejecting  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Gospel,  brings  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old. 
the  meaning  of  any  terms,  but  in  the  deficiency  of  evidence  Some  of  the  stories  here  narrated  are  so  old  as  to  have 
in  its  favour  and  the  overwhelming  evidence  in  support  of  been  familiar  to  us  from  our  childhood,  such  as  those  of 
a  cosmology  inconsistent  with  it.  With  the  many  des-  Diedrich,  of  the  man  who  was  besieged  on  a  rock  by  a  lion 
perate  thrusts  at  the  atomic  theory  that  Mr  Picton  makes  until  the  heat  lamed  him,  &c.  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  spirited 
we  do  not  intend  to  interfere.  With  the  exception  of  Pro-  narratives,  which  are  freely  used,  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
fessor  Williamson,  we  know  of  no  scientific  man  who  most ;  while  some  other  of  the  authorities  here  relied  on 
considers  that  theory  anything  more  than  a  representative  may  not  be  as  trustworthy  as  the  author  himself.  We 
hypothesis.  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  some 

There  is  just  one  other  point  to  which  we  would  direct  of  this  matter  been  left  out,  even  at  the  cost  of  reducing 
attention  before  closing  our  notice  of  the  *  Mystery  of  the  book  to  a  more  portable  size.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Matter.’  Mr  Picton  defines  religion  so  as  to  exclude  that  method  adopted  results  in  a  collection  of  excellent  stories 
form  of  devotion  which  has  the  happiness  of  humanity  and  of  lion  and  elephant  hunting,  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
other  conscious  beings  for  its  object ;  and  his  assertion  after-  many  in  whom  the  love  of  adventurous  reading  is  still 


wards  that  altruism,  or  the  religion  of  subordination  of  our 
own  happiness  to  that  of  the  permanent  good  of  our  race,  is 
no  religion,  is  therefore  an  identical  proposition.  When  we 
are  asked  to  make  the  Universe  the  object  of  our  devotion 
on  the  ground  that  “  the  Universe  is  greater  than  mankind,” 
we  reply  that  it  may  be  biggpr ;  but  both  the  qualities  we 
revere  and  the  interests  we  would  serve  are  to  be  found  in 
humanity  and  the  animal  world  alone.  Neither  size,  nor 
power,  nor  duration,  are,  as  such,  worthy  of  loyalty. 


strong.  The  main  object  of  the  work,  however,  is  more 
than  this :  it  aims  at  giving  an  account  of  the  habits  of 
these  interesting  animals.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  lion,  and  much  valuable  information  is  there 
given  concerning  that  noble  brute.  On  the  whole,  our 
author’s  account  tends  to  raise  our  opinion  of  the  leonine 
character.  That  .which  some  writers  have  called  cowardice 
on  his  part  is  here  assigned  to  sleepiness  during  the  day, 
a  full  belly,  suspicion  of  a  trap,  or  panic  terror.  Destruc- 


except 


occasions.  Thus,  when 


“  Loyal  subordination  to  Infinite  Power”  is  the  religion  of  tive  as  the  lion  is,  he  does  not  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing, 
tne  coward ;  and  too  surely  results  in  a  mean  subservience  nor  is  he  cruel  except  upon  occasions.  Thus,  when 
to  the  powers  of  earth.  That  Mr  Picton  has  not  escaped  molested  at  his  meals  by  an  intrusive  hyena,  he  is  said 
the  demoralisation  resulting  from  attachment  to  such  an  sometimes  to  bite  off  all  four  of  the  intruder’s  feet ;  and 
ideal  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  attributes  Mr. Mill’s  de-  Andersson  actually  “  fell  in  with  a  hyena  walking  on  his 
claration,  that  he  would  rather  go  to  hell  than  worship  a  j  four  stumps.”  The  lion  is  very  gallant  and  faithful  to  his 
being  whom  he  did  not  believe  to  be  good,  to  an  “irre-  !  mate.  She,  however,  is  “of  a  somewhat  fickle  disposition,” 
pressible  consciousness  that  there  is  a  larger  heaven  and  a  and  especially  delights  in  stirring  u^  strife  between  the 
grander  reign  beyond.”  So  deeply  is  the  spirit  of  bar-  |  aspirants  for  her  favours  ;  indeed,  on  reading  what  is  re¬ 
gaining  mixed  up  with  theology,  that  the  swallowing  even  i  corded  of  her  in  these  pages,  we  found  ourselves,  forgetful 


molested  at  his  meals  by  an  intrusive  hyena,  he  is  said 
sometimes  to  bite  off  all  four  of  the  intruder’s  feet ;  and 
Andersson  actually  “  fell  in  with  a  hyena  walking  on  his 
four  stumps.”  The  lion  is  very  gallant  and  faithful  to  his 
mate.  She,  however,  is  “of  a  somewhat  fickle  disposition,” 


of  jMr  Picton’s  homoeopathic  dilution  of  it  results  in  an  '  for  the  moment  of  the  nature  of  the  heroine,  exclaiming 

obliquity  of  moral  vision  which  can  see  in  Mr  Mill’s  sublime  j  “  What  a  true  daughter  of  Eve !” 

eteriml  torment  to  worship  of  evil,  nothing  but  in  Asia,  according  to  Mr  Layard’s  informants,  a  religious 
0  idea  of  obtaining  a  larger  slice  of  heaven.  character  is  possessed  by  the  common  maneless  lion  ;  for  if 

J.  H.  L.  j  a  ^]-n0  believer  meet  him,  and  recite  the  profession  of  his 

-  '  faith,  the  lion  will  not  harm  him.  But  if  the  Arab  should 

rpTTT?.  T  *  vTm  I  ^^vo  tho  Ul-luck  to  moot  tho  black  lion,  who  is  a  “  kafir  ” 

HE  LlObi  AND  THE  ELEPHANT.  infidel,  no  religious  scruples  will  prevent  the  latter  from 

the  Elephant,  By  Charles  John  Andersson.  Hnrst  devouring  the  follower  of  the  Prophet.  Further  it  seems 
ackett.  that  in  some  parts  if  a  robber  meet  a  lion,  and  declare  his 

”  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  find  a  Tartar,”  says  the  true  character,  admitting  that  he  is  not  worth  notice,  he 
proverb  ;  and  in  most  cases  the  savage  is  not  far  to  seek  escapes  scot  free ;  much  as  Shakespeare’s  Thersites  induces 
eneath  the  civilised  skin.  At  least,  if,  as  some  say,  the  I  Hector  to  spare  his  life.  We  confess,  however,  that  were 
porting  instinct  be  a  relic  of  habits  formed  when  men  j  we  a  Mahometan  or  a  robber  we  should  be  sorry  to  rely 
epended  upon  hunting  for  needful  food,  the  ‘^survival  ”  of  I  upon  either  method.  It  appears  that  more  of  a  case  can 
e  old  nature  is  often  easy  to  discover.  Be  that  as  it  may,  j  be  'made  out  for  the  utility  of  the  lion  than  might  at  firat 
ere  is  a  pleasure  even  in  the  memory  of  field-sports,  com-  i  be  thought.  In  the  first  place  the  natives  readily  eat  w 
parable  only  to  the  bracing  effect  of  morning  on  the  j  flesh ;  one  tribe  of  Arabs  living  principally  upon  it ,  an 


THE  LION  AND  THE  ELEPHANT. 
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Mr  Andersson  himself  has  dined  off  “  steak  au  lion  with 
great  relish.  Then  the  wretched  bush  men  in  some  parts 
subsist  mainly  on  the  leavings  of  the  lion  ;  sometimes  even 
venturing  to  scare  the  monster  from  his  prey ;  thus  they 
are  by  no  means  pleased  when  an  adventurous  sportsman 
destroys  the  beast  who  feeds  them  until  ho  happens  to 
want  to  eat  some  of  them.  Moreover,  did  not  the  lions 
keep  down  to  some  extent  the  vast  herds  of  antelopes,  &c., 
the  latter  would  overrun  the  continent.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  lion  preys  chiefly  on  animals,  the  cost 
of  his  keep  is  very  great.  In  Algeria  each  lion  is  said  to 
kill  cattle  to  the  value  of  300?.  a  year. 

*  Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  Mr  Andersson  did  not 
make  hunting  his  chief  occupation,  yet  when  he  had  the 
time  he  found  great  delight  in  slaying  the  elephant.  He 
would  make  himself  a  “  screen  of  loose  stones,  about  two 
feet  high,  behind  which  he  would  wait  near  some  pool,  at 
night,  when  the  glories  of  the  tropic  moon  were  spread  on 
water  and  jungle.  Thence  he  shot  the  mighty  beasts  as 
they  came  down  to  drink  ;  a  process  abounding  in  excite¬ 
ment,  though  not  always  of  the  pleasantest  kind  ;  for  once 
a  lion  approached  most  unpleasantly  close  ;  while  on  another 
occasion  an  elephant  came  crushing  through  his  screen 
fight  over  him,  although  ho  escaped  unhurt.  On  the  same 
night  he  was  overrun  by  a  rhinoceros.  By  day  also  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  elephant  herds,  in  spite  of  fatigue,  heat,  and 
terrible  raging  thirst.  The  flesh  of  his  victims  was  always 
consumed  either  by  his  own  party  or  by  the  natives.  Yet  he 
admits  that  elephant  hunting  is  “  bloody  work,**  and  seems 
half  to  regret  having  slaughtered  so  many  of  these  **  fine 
and  harmless  animals.**  But  for  the  details  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  as  also 
for  his  account  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  elephant, 
which  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  describe.  The 
book  is  ornamented  with  four  well-executed  engravings,  and 
will  be  found  pleasant  reading,  not  only  by  boys,  to  whom 
it  will  prove  a  real  treat,  but  also  by  all  who  take  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  reading  about  these  mighty  quadrupeds  in  their 
native  haunts.  M.  W.  M. 


placency  assuredly  merited  by. patience  and  ingenuity  to 
the  perfect  correspondence  of  his  translation  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  in  the  number  of  lines,  as  also  in  the  unfailing  preser. 
vation  of  the  assonant  rhyme.  While  fully  appreciating 
the  skill  with  which  this  latter  diflScult  feat  has 
been  accomplished,  and  admitting  that  two  or  three 
such  facsimiles  are  a  welcome  addition  to  our  literature, 
and  an  interesting  exemplification  of  the  resources  of  our 
language,  we  must  nevertheless  express  our  conviction  that 
the  short  trochaic  line  and  the  assonant  rhyme  will  alike 
remain  exotic  forms  with  us,  and  that  if  Calderon  is  to  be 
naturalised  in  England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  with 
Shelley  to  our  national  vehicle  of  blank-verse,  which  is, 
moreover,  in  this  case,  especially  recommended  by  its 
superior  capacity  for  condensation.  The  trochaic  lines  are, 
indeed,  very  short,  but  the  narratives  conveyed  in  them  are 
very  long,  and  become  exceedingly  tedious  in  a  metre 
susceptible  in  our  language  of  so  little  variety  of  modula¬ 
tion.  This  observation  by  no  means  applies  to  the  rhymed 
lyrical  passages,  in  which  the  poetical  powers  of  Calderon 
and  of  his  translator  alike  appear  at  their  best.  It  is 
suflScient  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  Mr  MacCarthy’s 
poetical  faculty  that  he  constantly  rises  with  his  original, 
and  that  the  passages  which  make  the  greatest  demand 
upon  his  powers  are  also  those  where  those  powers  are 
most  fully  displayed.  The  felicity  no  less  than  the 
copiousness  of  his  diction,  the  blended  sweetness  and 
sonorousness  of  his  versification,  may  be  advantageously 
illustrated  by  the  following  passage— not,  however,  beyond 
the  standard  of  scores  of  others — from  “  The  Purgatory  of 
Saint  Patrick :  ** 


CALDEfiON’S  DRAMAS. 


Calderon* s  Dramas. — The  Wonder-Working  Magician;  Life  is  a 
Dream  ;  The  Purgatory  of  Saint  Patrick.  Now  first  Translated 
fully  from  the  Spanish  in  the  metre  of  the  Original.  By 
D.  F.  MacCartby.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 


D.  F.  MacCartby.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

The  three  dramas  selected  for  translation  in  this  volume 
are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  the  imaginative  side  of  Calde¬ 
ron’s  genius.  With  the  exception  of  the  wonderful  inven¬ 
tive  faculty  evinced  in  his  comedies  of  intrigue,  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  his  poetry, 
the  delineation  of  character  in  his  plays,  compared  with 
Shakespeare’s,  resembling  the  graceful  decorations  of  Pom¬ 
peian  art  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  tone  and  richness 
of  light  and  shade  of  a  Murillo  or  a  Rembrandt.  Regarded, 
however,  as  dramatic  poems,  these  dramas  possess  the  highest 
merit,  while  their  artistic  construction  and  suggestiveness 
in  the  matter  of  scenic  display  adapt  them  admirably  to 
the  purposes  of  the  stage.  In  Life  is  a  Dream  ”  the 
visionary  character  of  existence,  regarded  under  one  of  its 
aspects,  is  represented  with  startling  power  ;  the  whole 
drama  is  pervaded  with  the  sentiment  which  Shakespeare 
has  condensed  into  a  single  well-known  passage.  In  “  The 
Wonder-Working  Magician,**  the  idea  subsequently  destined 
to  expand  into  “  Faust  ”  is  presented  as  it  naturally  occurred 
to  a  mediaeval  intellect,  with  its  notions  of  a  terrestrial 
realm  intermediate  between  the  well-defined  limits  of  the 
celestial  and  infernal  kingdoms.  In  “  The  Purgatory  of 
Saint  Patrick,”  Calderon  has  allowed  less  scope  to  his  own 
invention,  but  has  exerted  great  power  in  investing  the  wild 
legend  he  has  followed  with  the  charms  of  imagery  and 
poetical  diction. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Mr  MacCarthy*s  translation 
is  its  perfect  accuracy.  It  follows  the  original  with  mar¬ 
vellous  fidelity,  rarely  compensating  the  inevitable  loss  of 
freshness  and  lustre  by  any  novel  beauty,  but  still  more 
rarely  lapsing  below  a  high  average  of  poetical  animation 
and  energy.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  particular  feature 
of  his  version  on  which  Mr  MacCarthy  most  prides  himself 
is  the  most  estimable  in  our  eyes.  He  refers  with  a  com- 


Leogairs.  Descend,  my  lord,  with  me, 

Down  where  the  foam-curled  head  of  the  blue  sea 
Bows  at  the  base  of  this  majestic  hill, 

Whose  sands,  like  chains  of  gold,  restrain  its  wilder  will. 

Lesbia.  Is  any  sight  more  fair  ?  can  aught  surpass 
That  of  a  vessel  breaking  through  the  glass 
Of  crystal  seas,  and  seeming  there  to  be. 

As  with  light  share  it  cuts  the  azure  mass, 

A  fish  of  the  wind,  a  swift  bird  of  the  sea, 

And,  being  for  two  elements  designed, 

Flies  in  the  wave  and  swims  upon  the  wind  ? 

But  now  no  witchery 

Were  it  to  any  eyes  that  sight  to  see  ; 

For  lo  !  the  raised-up  ocean 

Heaving  with  all  its  mighty  waves  in  motion, 

Wrinkles  its  haughty  brow, 

And  suddenly  awaking, 

Neptune,  his  trident  shaking, 

Kuifles  the  beauteous  face  so  sweet  and  calm  but  now. 
Well  may  the  sailor  in  his  floating  home 
Expect  a  storm,  for  lo !  in  heaven’s  high  vault 
Rise  pyramids  of  ice,  mountains  of  salt, 

Turrets  of  snow,  and  palaces  of  foam. 

G. 
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TynSl.  John.— Six  Lectures  on  Light.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  xiii,  277,  78.  6d.) 

^  Longmans. 

Professor  Tyndall’s  Six  Lectures  on  Light  are  those 
recently  delivered  by  him  in  America.  The  subjects  of 
the  six  are  respectively,  Historical  and  Introductory, 
The  Wave  Theory,  Polarisation  (two  lectures),  Radia¬ 
tion,  and  Spectrum  Analysis. 

Mr  Godkin’s  Religious  History  of  Ireland  is  clearly 
printed,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  looked  into  it,  clearly 
•written.  It  will  require  a  more  exhaustive  criticism 
than  would  be  possible  in  this  column.  The  history  ends 
with  the  passing  of  Mr  Fawcett’s  Education  Bill. 

Home  Rule  on  the  Basis  of  Federalism,  by  the  Rev. 
Thadeus  O’Malley,  is  addressed  especially  to  the  “  Irish 
Conservative  Party,”  with  whom,  thinks  the  author, 
rests  the  quiet  settlement  of  the  Home  Rule  question. 
He  states  the  Home  Rule  case  very  succinctly,  and  if  he 
converts  all  Fenians  into  Home  Rulers  matters  will  cer-  | 
tainly  be  simplified. 

The  Port  of  Refuge,  by  the  author  of  ‘  A  Handbook  of 
Averages  ’  and  ‘  A  Manual  of  Marine  Insurance,’  is  a 
volume  of  “  advice  and  instructions  to  the  master- 
mariner  in  situations  of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  danger.” 
We  feel  bound  to  say  so  much  to  correct  the  religio- 
allegorical  sound  of  the  title ;  to  say  more  is  not  here 
necessary. 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy,  who  has  edited 
“  The  Register  of  Richard  De  Kellawe,  Lord  Palatine, 
and  Bishop  of  Durham  ”  (Begistmim  Palatinum  Bun- 
elmense),  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
the  present  (the  first)  volume  contains  information  of 
more  than  local  interest.  **  It  abounds  with  striking  and 
valuable  materials  illustrative  of  the  general  history  of 
England  ;  though,  of  course,  the  larger  portion  more 
especially  bears  reference  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom.” 

The  anonymous  author  of  Letters  from  Jamaica,  *  The 
Land  of  Streams  and  Woods,’  has  written  a  most  inte¬ 
resting  book.  The  chapters  on  “  Country  Life  in 
Jamaica  ”  and  **  A  Batch  of  Negro  Love-Letters  ”  are 
especially  amusing.  The  list  of  negro  proverbs  in  the 
appendix  strikingly  illustrates  the  good  sense  and  adapt¬ 
ability  of  their  authors;  a  people,  however,  does  not 
always  believe  its  own  proverbs. 

Mrs  Arbuthnot’s  translation  of  one  of  Jonas  Lie’s 
Norwegian  stories  (Little  Orey  ;  The  Pony  of  Nordfjord) 
will  be  very  welcome.  Mr  Lie  is  a  less  known  “  Hans 
Andersen,”  and  this  pretty  little  tale  will  introduce  him 
favourably  to  the  English  public. 

We  have  also  received  Mary  Desmond,  a  poem  in  blank 
verse  of  considerable  power.  Summer  Shade  atui  Wintei' 
Sunshine,  a  collection  of  poems  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  well,  and  The  Golden  Path,  a  poem  by  Isabella 
Stuart. 

The  drawings  in  Merry  Maple  Leaves  are  exceptionally 
good,  and  here  and  there  is  the  wit  almost  of  the  late 
Tom  Hood;  but  this  cannot  be 'said  of  the  book 
throughout.  Another  seasonable  production  is  The 
Holiday  Number  of  London  Society,  in  which  the  illustra¬ 
tions  certainly,  and  perhaps  the  letterpress,  are  better 
than  they  have  been  of  late. 

Tr^lations  of  foreigpi  guides  are  always  heavily 
handicapped  by  the  extraordinary  English  in  which  the 
translator  contrives  to  express  himself.  The  publishers’ 
announcement  of  the  Handy -G%dde  to  Vienna  cont^iins 
the  following  sentence  :  “  It  is  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  a  guide-book,  which  naturally  allows  of  resting- 
places  ;  and  that  any  of  the  excursions  may  be  given  up, 
or  that  others  be  extended,  therefore  the  index  is  in  the 
form  of  a  complete,  systematical,  review,  of  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  buildings,  places,  monuments,  <fec.”  In  shape  and 
Size  the  book  is  certainly  handy,  but  people  should  be 
darned  that  it  contains  some  pieces  of  information 
Vanished  from  the  pages  of  English  Guide- 

(to  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium, 
usual,  distinguished  for  their  ad- 
irable  maps  and  concise  instructions.  ! 


The  Practical  Swiss  Guidte  is  introduced  to  the  reader 
with  plenty  of  bluster,  and,  meaning  to  be  very  witty,  is 
very  unintelligible  ;  e.  g.,  under  the  heading  of  Tarif  ” 
at  Leukerbad  we  find :  “  Porte-chaise — to  Dauben, 
Schwarenbach  and  Kandersteg,  4  fr.,  5  fr.,  8  fr.,  respec¬ 
tively,  each  carrier ;  4  of  whom  *  go  ’  to  an  ‘  ordinary 
person,*  C  to'an  ‘uncommon,’  8  to  an  ‘extraordinary.’ 
To  which  belongest  thou,  0  reader  ?  ” 

The  titles  of  the  following  books  appeared  in  our  last 
week’s  list : 

In  the  Momingland ;  or,  the  Law  of  the  Origin  and 
Transformation  of  Christianity,  is  the  title  of  “  an  intro¬ 
ductory  historical  analysis,”  which  is  to  form  the  preface 
of  a  large  forthcoming  w’ork  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Stuart- 
Glennie.  ‘The  Modem  Revolution,’ as  the  complete 
work  is  to  be  called,  will  further  consist  of  a  “  systematic 
exposition  ”  under  three  heads :  Relationism,  Humani 
tarianism.  Socialism ;  and  will  conclude  with  a  “  poetica 
synthesis  ”  entitled,  “  King  Arthur  ;  or,  the  Drama  of  ^ 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Christianity.”  Such  is  the 
announcement  at  the  end  of  the  volume  before  us, 
and  it  is,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  comprehensive.  As 
to  the  method  on  which  Mr  Stuart-Glennie  intends  to 
work  out  this  programme  we  are  able  to  gather  some¬ 
thing,  which  is  probably  intended  to  be  explicit,  from 
the  preface.  Space  does  not  allow  us  to  quote  this  in 
its  entirety,  but  we  give  a  summary,  obtained  after  much 
honest  though,  perhaps,  fruitless  endeavour.  A  fresh 
inquiry  into  causation  is  a  necessary  preliminary  towards 
the  formation  of  a  New  Philosophy  of  History,  its  object 
being  to  discover  an  Ultimate  Historical  Law.  That 
discovered,  “and  shown  to  be  a  completion  of  Home’s 
Theory  of  the  Natural  History  of  Religion  by  an  Inte¬ 
gration  of  the  Laws  of  Hegel  and  of  Comte,”  it  remains 
to  verify  the  law  by  reference  to  the  history  of  Humanity. 
“  The  general  object  of  the  three  volumes  ”  (of  which 
the  present  is  the  first)  “  is  to  verify  a  certain  Ultimate 
Law  of  Man’s  History,  or  Law  of  Historical  Thought, 
by  the  explanation  which  it  affords  of  the  origin,  and  the 
forecast  which  it  gives  of  the  transformation  of  Christi¬ 
anity.”  We  venture  to  suggest  that  verification  by  fore¬ 
casts  is  a  game  that  any  Pegasus  can  play  at.  As  to  the 
manner  and  form  in  which  this  new  philosophy  is  con¬ 
veyed,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  Mr  Glennie’s  own. 

The  Hakluyt  Society  have  done  a  service  whose  mag¬ 
nitude  will  be  readily  acknowledged  in  publishing  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  four  Spanish  MSS.  which  have  been  brought 
together  to  form  the  present  volume  of  its  series — 
Narratives  of  the  Rites  and  Laws  of  the  Yncas.  The  dates 
of  the  originals,  which  themselves  exist  only  in  MS., 
are  conjecturally  given  as  ranging  between  1570  and 
1620.  Two  are  written  by  priests  resident  in  Peru,  one 
by  an  Indian,  and  the  fourth  is  the  rough  draft  of  a  State 
report  on  the  lineage  and  condition  of  the  Yncas.  Many 
of  the  myths  are  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of 
Comparative  Religion.  We  find,  for  instance,  three 
distinct  accounts  of  the  deluge. 

The  little  book  on  New  Zealand  by  Mr  Kennedy, 
formerly  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand, 
gives  the  early  history  of  that  colony  from  the  time  of 
its  discovery  by  Tasman  in  1612.  The  narrative  is  told 
in  an  unpretending  but  connected  form,  and  ends  with 
a  chapter  on  Sir  George  Grey’s  govemorship.  A 
second  and  concluding  volume  is  promised,  with  sketches 
of  the  settlements  of  Otago  and  Canterbury,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  narrative  of  the  colony  up  to  the 
present  day. 

The  first  name  which  occurs  in  the  third  volume  of 
Mr  Hunt’s  Religious  Thought  in  England  is  Sacheve- 
rell’s,  the  last  of  importance  is  Paley’s  ;  in  following  the 
range  of  religious  doctrines  and  opinions  between  the 
dates  represented  by  these  two  names,  Mr  Hunt  has 
completed  his  narrative.  A  history  of  religious  life  in 
England  is  hinted  at  as  the  next  subject  for  attack, 
an  undertaking  that  will  require  fiar  more  courage  and 
impartiality. 

Sermons  Preached  in  Country  Churchy,  by  the 
F.  D.  Maurice,  forty-one  in  number,  will  reveal  nothing 
of  the  charm  that  lay  in  the  man  s  personal  inter- 
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**  From  the  Chiemsee,”  Meissner’s  “  Evening  ”  (52),  and  “  The 
Cloee  of  Autumn  ”  by  C.  Heffner,  are  excellent  simple  land¬ 
scapes,  and  will  repay  examination.  Neustatten’s  “  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Prizes  ”  (85),  a  very  ordinary  subject  exceedingly  well 
carried  out,  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  naturalness  of 
the  children’s  expressions.  This  and  “  Going  to  be  Christened  ” 
(62),  belong  to  a  class  of  subjecte  that  English  painters 
scarcely  dare  approach  without  inevitable  bathos.  For  a  very 
striking  study  of  an  old  woman,  whose  hands  particularly  are 
thoroughly  good,  and  for  a  natural  quaintness  free  from 
caricature,  “A  Hard  Lesson”  (100)  is  cordially  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Before  leaving  the  line  on  this  side  “  An  Invitation 
to  Dance  ”  (107)  should  not  be  passed  over. 

Very  few  of  the  Italian  and  German  pictures  deserve  more 
than  cursory  notice.  No.  131  by  Buonamici,  although 
marred  by  a  tendency  to  (an  unpleasant  brown,  and  No,  181, 
“An  English  Tourist,”  showing  a  cleverness  worthy  of  a 
better  subject,  being  perhaps  the  only  exceptions.  “  Verona  ” 
(195),  by  a  Dresden  jjainter,  would  have  been  far  more 
interesting  and  not  less  true  to  nature  if  it  were  more 
of  a  picture  and  less  of  a  mere  topographical  view. 
The  Dutch  collection  is  quite  unworthy  of  a  very  excellent 
school.  Next  in  order  come  the  exceedingly  choice  and 
valuable  collection  of  Meissoniers  belonging  to  Sir  Eichard 
Wallace,  and  transferred  from  Bethnal-gi’een,  of  which  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  that  anything  should  be  said,  the  majority 
of  them  being  so  well  known.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to 
note  the  painter’s  progress  in  taste  if  not  in  manipulative 
power  (which  seems  to  have  been  great  from  the  veiy  first). 
Compare  the  simplicity  and  unaffectedness  of  252,  “The 
Gamblers,”  with  the  distinctly  artificial  posing  and  want  of 
spontaneity  of  250,  “  Throwing  Dice,”  a  much  earlier  pic¬ 
ture.  “  The  Visitors  ”  (253),  said  to  be  his  first,  shows  with 
what  modesty  he  commenced  his  career,  and  how  plainly  his 
bent  was  determined  from  the  beginning.  The  series  by 
French  artists,  from  Nos.  261  to  277,  may  have  a  historical 
value,  but,  like  most  pictures  de  circonstanccy  although  clever 
and  facile,  cannot  be  called  works  of  art  in  any  very  high 
sense.  Of  the  Danish  pictures,  the  best  are  the  “Foggy 
Autumn  Morning  ”  (298)  by  Ladour,  and  an  excellent  interior 
in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  (306)  by  H.  Hansen. 

On  the  opposite  wall  are  hung  the  very  select  collection  of 
Mr  Mappin,  of  which  Mr  Pettie’s  “  The  Conspirators  ”  (332) 
and  “  Drumhead  Court-Martial  ”  (339),  Mr  J.  Linnell’s 
“  Timber  Waggons  ”  (331),  and  “  Approaching  Storm”  (335), 
are  the  gems.  The  first-mentioned  would,  in  any  gallery, 
hold  its  own  for  dramatic  and  artistic  power,  the  only  fault 


course ;  but  they  serve  to  show  how  and  in  what  terms 
he  gained  his  universal  name  for  gentleness  and  open¬ 
heartedness. 

Of  the  documents  collected  by  the  Rev.  W .  Campbell 
in  the  first  Volume  of  Materials  for  a  History  of  the 
lieign  of  Henry  VII.  (ono  of  the  Rolls-office  publica¬ 
tions),  tbo  editor  says :  “  Their  chief  value  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  the  introduction  of  names  and  places 
destined  hereafter  to  play  an  important  pait  in  the 
history  of  the  reign.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  are 
papers  connected  with  such  subjects  of  interest  as  the 
attainder  of  former  enemies  ;  the  reward  of  former 
friends  of  the  new  king;  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 
afiairs  ;  the  cost  of  management  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold  ;  the  personal  expenditure  of  the  king  and  queen  ; 
the  rigid  and  business-like  economy  practised  by  Henry 
from  the  first ;  the  topography  of  the  country ;  and 
many  valuable  additions  to  the  plutology  of  this  period 
of  our  language ;  besides  these  (which  will  to  the 
editor’s  mind  be  more  interesting  than  all),  the  many 
apparently  insignificant  traits  which  ....  unfold  the 
private  character  ”  of  the  king. 

The  full  title  of  The  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby  reads 
thus :  “  So  much  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby  as 
Relates  to  her  Domedic  History^  <fec.,  to  the  Eventful 
Period  of  the  ReiVn  of  Charles  the  First,  the  Protec¬ 
torate,  and  the  Restoration.”  The  address  to  the 
reader  is  as  follows :  “  The  style  of  printing  and 
general  appearance  of  this  volume  have  been  adopted 
%  the  publishers  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the 
author,  who  in  this  work  personates  a  lady  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.”  From  these  two  quotations  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  book  makes  two  pretensions,  one  as  to 
matter,  in  that  it  treads  on  the  delicate  ground  of  historical 
fiction,  and  another  as  to  form.  We  may  congratulate 
the  publishers  that  the  latter  pretension  is  realised  to  a 
degree  that  will  delight  all  bibliophilists.  The  paper 
and  typography  are  admirable,  the  paper  being  oi  that 
sort  which  displays  transverse  ribs.  We  take  exception 
to  the  colour  (pale  yellow)  of  the  binding. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

OIL  PICTURES,  RRinSH  AND  FOREIGN. 

Of  the  pictures  left  to  be  noticed  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  great  majority  are  quite  unworthy  of  anything 
like  oommefMiation.  From  whatever  reasons, 'the  quality  of 
tlie  works  hung  has  very  much  deteriorated  each  year  of  the 
annual  series  of  International  Exhibitions.  Those  of  the 
English  school  that  have  any  merit  have  nearly  all  been  seen 
in  Loudon  before,  some  of  them  more  than  once,  and  such  as 
are  shown  for  the  first  time  are  not  calculated  to  impress  the 
foreign  visitor  with  respect  lor  British  art.  The  foreign 
pictures,  too,  with  the  exception  of  very  few,  are  of  almost 
the  lowest  class.  There  is  lack  of  novelty  and  freshness, 
and .  even  the  “  respectable  ”  qualities,  which  are  the  usual 
result  of  the  methodical  modes  of  study  pursued  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  schools,  are  conspicuously  absent.  It  is,  however, 
matter  for  congratulation  that  the  kind  of  nude  picture 
which  inundates  the  French  salon,  and'  which  has  been  so 
largely  represented  here  before,  is  on  this  occasion  almost 
entirely  excludeil.  •We  are  familiar  with  the  depths  to  which 
the  dealer  and  the  uncultured  purchaser  can  degrade  art  in 
this  country,  and  we  have  been  too  apt  to  form  an  exagge¬ 
rated  estimate  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  schools  from  the 
selected  specimens  hitherto  presented  to  us  ;  so  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  that  we  should  be  shown  that  the  same  evil  influences 
are  at  work  elsewhere,  with  similar  results.  It  would  seem 

if  the  principal  object  of  the  Commi88ionei*s  had  been  to 
fill  up  all  the  space  at  their  command,  and  that  the  idea  of 
selection  had  bwn  entirely  abandoned.  Surely  it  would  be 
l>etter  for  all  parties  if  half  the  galleries  were  shut  up  and 
something  like  quality  required  in  the  exhibits. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  notice  many  of  the  pictures, 
especially  those  that  are  very  bad,  and  hardly  worth  con¬ 
demning  ;  but  a  reference  to  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy 
may  be  of  service.  Taking  the  catalogue  after  the  manner 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  began  with  No.  I,  and 
religiously  examined  every  picture  in  its  order,  the  first  that 
will  arrest,  if  it  does  not  repay  the  attention,  is  “  Lord  Byron 
on  the  Brig  of  Don”  by  Baron  Gudin  (4),  a  picture  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  with  a  subject,  but  of  a  kind  that  is  out  of  date 
and  hardly  likely  to  fetch  the  price  put  upon  it  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  collection  from  Bavaria,  Von  Waldenburg’s 
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conception  or  the  ability  with  which  it  is  carried  out.  One 
point  of  expression  should  not  be  missed,  the  gradation  of 
sentiment  in  the  presence  of  Death,  from  the  youngest  up  to 
the  oldest,  as  portrayed  not  only  in  the  faces  but  in  the  whole 
bodies  of  the  figures  on  the  left-hand  side.  Mrs  F.  A.  Hop¬ 
kins  chose  rather  a  grim  subject  in  Left  to  Die  ”  (93^2),  but 
has  pranced  a  work  highly  creditable  to  a  lady.  H.  Rol^rts’s 
“On  the  Track”  (940)  does  not  improve  by  transference  from 
the  Royal  Academy,  it  having  the  unpardonable  fault  of  being 
a  snow'  scene  without  the  slightest  reflection  from  the  snow. 
All  will  enjoy  Storey^s  “Children’s  Breakfast”  (957),  a  very 
quaint  little  subject.  No.  993  is  a  coarse  but  forcible  imitation 
of  Pettie.  Noticeable  are  “  Safling  Feathers  ”  (995),  “  Sheep 
in  Hyde  Park  ”  (1,001),  and  the  familiar  if  not  remarkable 
works  of  Breton  (1,024),  Zamacois  (1,031),  and  Troy  on  (1,043), 
nor  need  we  do  more  tlian  mention  the  replica  of  Mger’s  grand 
picture  of  “  The  Reign  of  Terror.”  The  “  too  too  sofid  ”  method 
in  which  some  French  painters  put  faith,  spoils  wlmt  eli|e  would 
be  a  good  picture  in  1,049  bv  (Jhaignenu.  Watts’s  “  Galahad  ” 
(1,061),  which  we  never  admired,  and  “The  Wife  of  Pyg¬ 
malion  ”  (1,026),  a  subject  better  suited  to  his  dusty  texture, 
will  not  pass  unnoticed  in  any  gallery.  “  The  Avenue,  Cob- 
ham  ”  (1,073),  with  much  fine  drawing,  misses  its  mark  entirely 
from  the  discordant  greens  and  brown^  and  complete  want  of 
light  and  shade.  There  is  nice  sentiment  in  J.  C.  Thom’s 
“Afterglow,”  (1,071).  Perhaps  there  never  waa  a  more 
elaborate  Lady  Macbeth  than  that  of  Mr  Dicfcsee  (1,064), 
but  surely  a  little  more  ruggedness  would  have  better  become 
the  barbaric  age  to  which  she  belonged.  Why,  too,  should 
the  ornament  on  her  robe  be  so  thoroughly  Renaissance  ?  N  os. 
1,090  and  the  triple  1,110  are  by  Mr  R.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  and, 
as  usual,  vile  and  contemptible  from  the  art  point  of  view ; 
from  some  other,  unknown  to  us,  they  may  perhaps  be  woi-thy 
of  a  Royal  Academician.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  see 
here  a  landscape  “  Dr  Guthrie  fishing”  (1,097),  by  Sir  George 
Harvey,  who  is  the  undoubted  parent  of  the  inmginative 
school  of  Scotch  Landscape  painters,  the  Grahams,  McWhirters, 
Smarts,  and  Colin  Hunters.  We  miss,  however,  in  this  case, 
any  charm  of  colour  to  have  inspired  such  disciples,  and  the 
slimy  texture  in  which  he  habitually  indulges  causes  a  recoil 
from  the  subtlest  sentiment.  The  method  of  painting  must  be 
bad  technically,  for  the  colour  has  perceptibly  deteriorated 
since  it  waa  first  painted.  Mrs  M.  Robinson  does  not  fulfil  her 
promise  or  do  herself  much  credit  by  such  pictures  as 
“Mischief  ”(1,102). 

Passing  through  Room  XIX.,  where  Mr  Whistler’s  “  Noc¬ 
turne,”  in  grey  and  gold,  and  other  such  pictures,  take 
their  proper  position  as  works  of  mere  decoration,  we  come 
to  some  uncatalogued  ^eimens  from  Russia,  the  most 
striking  of  which  are  N.  Gay’s  “  Peter  the  Great  and 
Alexis ;  ”  “  The  Black  Bench,”  by  Baron  Clodt,  in  which  | 
the  ugliness  of  a  seafaring  population  is  boldly  faced  and 
delineated ;  “  The  Poor  S<;holar,”  by  Prianishnikov ;  Kor- 
soukiu’s  interesting  study  of  Russian  life  and  character  ;  and 
a  very  beautiful  and  imcominon  Italian  sea- view, j[by  Orlovaki. 
Belgium  is  largely  but  not  strongly  represented.  We  come 
first  to  “  Daybreak  in  an  American  Forest  ”  (1,629),  by  Wust, 
a  better  study,  both  for  colour  and  cletail,  than  is  usual  with 
Continental  pa^sagistes.  Bource,  who  deservedly  occupies 
the  centre  place  with  his  excellent  “  Waiting  the  Arrival” 
(1,744),  shows  the  same  very  genuine,  quiet,  and  solid  qualities 
corresponding  to  our  conception  of  Dutch  character  in  his 
‘"Setting  out  for  the  Christening”  (1,627);  to  which  no 
greater  contrast  can  be  found  than  the  neighbouring 
“Ondine”  (1,635)  and  “Elaine”  (1,683)  of  VanLerius,  which 
call  for  the  strongest  censure,  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  most 
meretricious  ancf  false  qualities,  appealing  to  none  but  the 
admirers  of  smoothness  and  those  who  we^ly  suppose  polish 
of  surface  the  highest  quality  of  painting,  whereas  perhaps  it 
w  the  lowest,  while  to  the  educated  eye  the  colour  of  the 
flesh  and  other  parts,  which  would  show  the  true  artist,  are 
entirely  without  truth  or  charm,  feeling  or  freedom  of  action  ; 
alto^ther  a  very  unpardonable  kind  or  picture,  perhaps  worse 
m  aim  than  execution.  A  solid  and  sober  tone  and  treatment 
18  very  properly  adopted  by  M.  Dauriac  in  his  “  Erasmus,” 
^h(w  head,  however,  is  rather  poor  and  not  indeed  very  like 
me  best-known  portraits.  The  large  “  Youthful  Martyr,”  by 
Hamiii^e  (1,661),  is  so  juvenile  and  academic  that  we  are 
wq  to  suppose  it  must  have  been  done  for  some  school  com- 
^tition.  Other  pictures  not  to  be  disregarded  are  the 
^ongly.painted  “  Durham  Bull  and  Cow  ”  (1,706),  by  De 
ratere  ;  “  The  Artist  in  the  Village  ”  (1,752)  ;  “  The  Tavern  | 
oliticians”  (1,740),  disfigured  by  an  inexplicable  light  in  the 
^*8*‘<jund  ;  “  i^tween  Antwerp  and  Boom,”  reminding  of 
“n  best  points  ;  the  cleverly  manipulated 

vpr  ^  Correspondence  ”  (1,786),  of  Valaperta  ;  and  the  i 

J'-utumnal  sunset  of  Achenbach’s  “View  near  i 
Naples”  (1,785).  T.  G.  L 


MONEY  MARKET. 


Oh  Saturday  last  business  waa  very  restricted  on  the  Stock 
i  Exchange,  but  prices  showed  much  firmness.  Consols  were 
I  however,  unchanged  ;  but  Foreign  Stocks  were  better, 
though  there  was  no  general  upward  movement.  In  the 
'  Railway  Market  the  close  of  the  showed  an  advance  of 
in  the  Great  Northern  A,  §  ih  Brighton,  and  |  in  South 
Eastern,  Sheffield  Defenrect,  and  Cakdotiian.  There  was  a 
moderate  demand  for  discount,  the  rate  in  the  open  market 
for  good  bills  being  ^  to  f  below  Bank-rate. 

The  week  opened  on  Monday  very  favourably.  Consols 
rose  J  per  cent.  In  Foreign  Stocks  tne  movements  were  not 
such  as  might  have  been  exnected.  Russian  and  Costa  Rica 
were  trery  firm,  but  Spanisn,  Egyptian,  and  Peruvian  were 
flat.  In  the  Railway  Market  there  was  improvement,  but  it 
was  slight.  On  Tuesday  Consols  were  firm  at  Monday’s  price, 
and  Foreign  Stocks  were  also  steady,  though  the  thuvements 
were  not  all  in  one  directioii.  In  Railway  Shares  there  was  a 
relapse  ranging  from  ^  to  1^.  On  Wednesday  the  market  was 
very  flat.  Consols  fell  1-16  to  J.  In  Foreign  Stocks  the  only 
changes  worth  noting  were  a  slight  rise  in  Spanish,  and  a 
heavy  fall  in  Peruvian  and  Uruquay,  There  was  also  a  fur¬ 
ther  fall  in  Railway  Stocks,  ranging  from  i  to  J.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  the  market  was  again  dull.  Consols  were  unaltered  ;  but 
there  was  great  depression  in  Foreign  Stocks.  Railway  shares 
were  again  lower,  ^uth  Eastem  Deferred  falling  as  much  as  1  J. 

The  demand  for  discount  throi^bout  the  week  has  been 
fair,  with  an  overflowing  supply.  The  rate  iu  the  ©pen  market 
had  fallen  decidedly  lower  than  5  per  cent,  early  in  the  week, 
and,  as  was  generally  anticipated,  the  Bank-rate  waa  on 
Thursday  reduced  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  rertume  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  6,736,01 If.,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  in  public  deposits,  and  an  increase  of  842,2331.  in  other 
deposits;  the  former  now  staaid  at  6,762,6161.,  and  the  latter, 
19,953,9871.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  26,197,3901., 
or  136,5051.  more  than  last  W€»k.  The  stock  of  bullion  in 
both  departments  is  22,374,5821.,  an  increase  of  37,7681.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  42^  per  cent. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  North  Hustler’s  Cou vet 
Gold  Mining  Company  with  a  capital  of  24,0001.,  in  shares  of 
11.  each,  fully  paid  up,  there  being  no  further  liability.  Ap¬ 
plications  will  be  received  at  the  London  Bankers  till  the 
22nd  inst,  whbn  the  list  will  be  closed  for  London,  and  any 
balance  of  shares  not  taken  be  remitted  to  applicants  in 
Victoria. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Globe  Telegraph  and 
Trust  Company,  with  a  capital  of  3,000,0001.,  in  shares  of 
101.  each.  The  prospectus  informs  us  that  the  “Company 
has  been  formed  for  the  consolidation  of  telegraphic  property 
so  as  practically  to  guarantee  a  dividend  to  the  investor 
by  spreading  the  risk  as  much  as  possible  over  existing 
teiemaph  systems  running  iu  various  directions.  The  share¬ 
holder  will  thus  be  insured  against  any  serious  loss  either  of 
principal  or  income,  and  the  market  v^ue  of  his  property  will 
not  be  exposed,  as  at  present,  to  violent  fluctuations.”  Sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  received  in  cash,  or  in  shares  of  certain 
specified  Telegraph  Companies.” 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday  : 

Console,  924  to  92|  for  money,  and  92^  to  92f  for  the  account. 
Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities : — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  9lf  to  92;  ditto,  1886,  98^  to  93ii;  ditto,  1887, 

93  to  93i ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90j  to  90J ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  90|  to  901;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  20 
to  20^;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  18§  toilSj;  Erie  Railway, 
47i  to  47J;  Illinois  Central,  86^  to  87^;  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western,  First  Mortgage,  75|  to  76^  ex  div. ;  ditto  Second  Mort¬ 
gage,  67  to  68 ;  and  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  36^  to  36^.  Aus¬ 
trian  Silver  Rentes,  64|  to  654  ^x  div.  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  G1  to 
611;  Bolivian,  424  to  43^^  ex  div.  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  51 
to  53 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents  ,  66  to  58 ;  Egyptian,  1868,  SOJ  to  904 ; 
Khedive,  814  to  814;  French  Rentes,  55  to  654  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
994  to  100 ;  ditto  l^ive  per  Cents.,  1870,  88}  to  894 ;  ditto  Scrip, 

64  toTprem.  ;  Honduras,  tl8  to  19;  Italian,  1861,  6O4  to  6O4 
ex  div. :  Mexican,  154  to  .15f ;  Paraguay,  454  to  464  ;  Peruvian, 
1870,  711  to  71 1  ex  div. ;  Portuguese,  414  to  4ljf  ex  div.;  Rus¬ 
sian,  1870,  97  to  99;  ditto,  1871,  954  to  96^;  ditto,  1872, 

95  to  96 ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  19f  to  19*f ;  San  Domingo, 

23  to  24;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,64  1-16  to  54  3-16; 
ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  694  ^  70  ex  div.  ;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1869,  624  to  634^;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  68|  to 
694  ;  and  Uruguay,  75^  to  7Gj. 

British  Railivay  Shares  : — Caledonian,  931  to  93|;  Great 
Eastern,  40  to  41^;  Great  Northern  “A,”  133  to  1334;  Great 
Western,  122§  to  1224*;  Brighton,  74}  to  744;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1474  to  1484;  London  and  North-Western,  145| 
to  1464;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  21}  to  22;  Lon¬ 
don  and  South-Western,  107  to  108;  Metropolitan,  70  to  70^ ; 
ditto  District,  30}  to  30?;  Midland,  1361  ^o  1874 ;  North  British, 

63J  to  64;  North-Eastern,  1622  to  162};  Sheffield,  73|  to  74; 
South-Eastern,  IO64  to  107 ;  and  ditto  “A,”  85|  to  864. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JULY  12,  1873 


MPEEIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANV 

Established  1803. 

2  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.VT. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £;00,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


The  next  number  of  the  Examiner  will  contain  a  paper  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  last  work  written  by  him^  on 
“  The  night  of  Property  in  Land.** 

CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  EXAMINER**  are 
forwarded  by  post  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
supplying  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Publisher 
for  that  purpose. 


Gbeat  northern  railway  — 

On  SATURDAY,  the  19th  July,  CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS 
from  LONDON  will  leave 

A.  B.  C. 

Victoria  (L.  C.  and  D.)  at  8.53  a.m . 9.18  ajn . 1 1.38  a  m. 

Hoorgate-street  . at  9.32  a.m . 10.30  a.ni . 12.2.1  p.m. 

Aldersgate-street . at  9.34  a.m . 10.32  a.m . 12  27  p.ra. 

Farringdon-street  . at  9.36  a.m . <.10.36  a.m . 12.29  p.m. 

King’s  Cross  (G.  N.  RJ  at  10.  5  a.m . 10.50  a.m .  1.  0  p.m. 

A.— For  NEWARK,  Retford,  Doncaster,  Wakefield,  Ossett,  Batley 
Morley,  Castlefor^  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  York,  Ac. 

B.— For  SHEFFIELD,  Rotherham,  Barnsley,  Huddersfield,  Macclesfield 
Stockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stalybridge,  Manchester,  Warrington,  Liver¬ 
pool,  »c. 

C.— For  HUNTINGDON,  Peterboro’,  Stamford,  Bourn,  BiUlngboro* 
Grantham,  Nottingham,  Spalding,  Holbeach,  Long  Sutton,  Alston,’ 
Billingboro,’  Sleaford,  Horncastle,  Lincoln,  Spilsby,  Wainfleet,  Alford. 
Louth,  Great  Grimsby,  Hull  (viA  Retford  and  viA  Doncaster),  Gainsboro’ 
(viA  Lincoln),  &c. 

Returning  on  MONDAY,  21st,  or  THURSDAY,  24th  July. 

Tickets,  bills,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations;  the  Bull  and  Mouth,  Angel-street,  St  Martin’s-le-Grand ; 
32  Regent  Circus ;  and  264  Holbom. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 
London:  King’s  Cross  Station,  July,  1873. 


The  examiner  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F, 
STEVENS,  17  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  The  Annual 
Subscription,  including  Postage,  is  17s.  4d.  or  4  34  dols..  Gold,  and  m^  b< 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  34|  Pine-street,  New  York. 


rpHE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

J-  is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  35  LitUe  CoUins- 
-street  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  228. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne.  266. 


London  dialectical  society,  CavendUh  Rooms, 

71  Mortimer-street,  W. 

On  Wednesday.  July  I6th,  1873.— Mrs  £.  M.  KING,— “The  Peace 
tjuestion  Practically  Considered.*’ 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


•\rORTH  HUSTLER’S  COMET  GOLD  MINING 

Xn  company.  (No  Liability.)— This  Company  was  registered 
16th  January,  1873,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
Victoria,  Australia,"  cited  as  **  The  Mining  Companies  Act  ’’  (see  ‘  Victorian 
Government  Gazette,’  Jan.  24th,  1873,  p.  174),  to  work  a  mining  concession 
from  the  Crown,  situated  on  the  northern  continuation  of  the  celebrated 
Hustler’s  Line  of  Golden  Quartz  Reefs,  Sandhurst.  The  Golden  Lodes  in 
1871  and  1872  paid  dividends  at  the  rate  of  400  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
total  capital  of  the  Great  Extended  Hustlers  and  Tribute  Companies. 
Capital,  £24,000,  in  24,000  shares  of  £1  each,  fully  paid-up  (without  further 
liability  of  any  kindX 

BANKBB8. 

Victoria— The  London  Chartered  Bank  of  Australia,  Melbourne. 

London — The  City  and  Country  Bank  (Limited),  33  Abchurch-lanc, 
Lombard- street.  City. 

LONDON  AOENT8. 

BIcssrs  NichoUs,  137  Fenchurch-street,  E.C. 

One-half  the  stock  is  held  in  Victoria. 

Applications  will  be  received  at  the  London  Bankers*  till  the  22nd  Inst., 
when  the  list  will  be  closed  for  London,  and  any  balance  of  shares  not  taken 
be  remitted  to  applicants  in  Victoria. 

l*rospectuses  can  be  obtained  at  Messrs  NichoUs  and  Co.’s,  137  Fenchurch- 
street  ;  or  will  be  sent  bv  post  on  application.  The  original  lease  from  the 
Crown,  plana»Ac.,  can  be  seen  at  our  ofllce. 

^  C.  T.  NICHOLLS  and  CO. 


jsjiK,  o-eoiiOG-ist, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Z^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

V  J  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  LyeU, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

:i00  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  lienee,  a  knowledge  of  which 
atfords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  CoUections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  ”  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
4  liat  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
4  lie  greatness  of  the  suflTering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  oe  shown  its 
aeverity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifiing  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery',  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establislmient  and  Office.— 107  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


An  opportunity  having  presented  itself  of  obtaining  the  Rheea — *‘  China 
grass  ”  or  ”  Ramie”— plant  in  its  fresh  state,  persons  wishing  to  have  a 
supply  of  the  same  for  experiment  are  requested  to  y>pl  * 

the  Reporter  on  the  Products  of  India  at  this  OflScev 
that  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  20th  instant. 

The  plants  will  be  delivered,  free  of  charge,  in  packages  wei 


[y  without  delay  to 
,  as  it  is  expected 

_ _ ^ _ ^ _ „  „  about 

7olb8.  each,  and  one  or  more  of  such  packl^es  can  be  forwarded  "lo  each 
applicant.  Inventors  in  this  country'  will  thus,  for  the  first  time,  have  an 
opportunity  afforded  to  them  of  experimenting  with  the  Rheea  plMt  in  its 

freen  or  fresh  state.  Samples  of  the  dried  plant  are  likewrise  available  for 
istribution,  and  it  is  intended,  should  a  sufficient  number  of  competit(« 
come  forward,  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  trials  to  take  place  with  both  the 
green  and  the  dried  plant  early  in  November,  by  which  time  the  autunm 
crop  of  the  Rheea  w  ill  be  ready. 

The  prize  of  £5,000  offered  by  the  Government  of  India  at  the  Saharun- 
pore  trial  in  August  of  last  year  having  lapsed,  and  the  proposed  trials  in 
England  affording  so  much  greater  facilities  for  competition,  it  is 
consideration  whether  any  pnze  should  be  awarded  on  the  occasion,  and,  u 
so,  what  the  amount  thereof  should  be. 

M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF. 

India  Office,  June  4th,  1873 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  (rom  the  FOSTMASTEB-GENESAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  X  1  ft.  in 
«Ize,  and  £20  in  value,  are  oonv^ed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
4,’oMPAN  Y  from  London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of 
1  s.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  alw'ays  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery',  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  sm 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  fibres,  and  at  the  same  pnw 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  •  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


/OVERLAND  ROUTE. —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

V/  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

anmton.  (calling  at  Ancoua).  Brindisi. 

\  Every  Thursday, 

)  at  2  p.m. 

)  Every' Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday 
C  at  2  p.m.  i  morning.  1  at  6  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

Malta 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PKNANO 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES. 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  Ut® 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  brandeo 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.’’ 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT,  _  ^ 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIEL0-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET, 

CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPEEFEOT  DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PAN¬ 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  / 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  ann  ^ 


Thursday, July 3,  (Friday  morning,  / Monday , July  14, 
17,  and  31,  at  July  11,25,  and  28,  &  Aug.  11, 

2  p.in.,  and-|  Aug.  8,  and-  at  5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate  every  alternate  every  alternate 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Thursday,  July  3  (Friday  momiug,  (Monday,  July  4 
^  &  31,  at  2  p.m.,  July  11 A  Aug.  and  Aug.  II,  at 

A  every  fourth  8,  and  every  5  a.m.,  A  every 

I  Thursday.  fourth  Friday.  fourthMonday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Company’s 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vifi  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Lead^nfiali-^tre^t,  (.OQdon,  or  Oriental-. 
pUce,  Southampton. 
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CUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  moat  varied  assortment 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale. 


of 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


I 


.3j-inch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen.... 

do.  balanced  do . 

do.  do . 

fine  ivory  do.  . . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do . 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  . 

Do  with  silvered  blades  . . 

Nickel  electro-silvered  handles  .... 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
nf  S30  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 

Vi  -  _ _ _ _ .  - _  __  _ ^A.  a  A  rs  o 


Table 

Knives. 

Dessert 

Knives. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

19  . 

15  . 

7  . 

20  . 

16  . 

7  . 

33  . 

24  . 

8  . 

,  37  . 

28  . 

10  . 

40  . 

30  . 

10  6 

45  . 

36  . 

15  . 

40  . 

38  . 

18  . 

65  . 

42  . 

19  6 

23  . 

19  . 

7  6 

of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  M'.;  1,  lA,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,  6,  and  6  I*erry’s-place ;  and  1  Newman-yard, 


London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  always 
undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 


.A.  I.  33  S. 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  in 
value.  Sold  by  leading  retailers.  See  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
(Estab.  1749.)  London  Stores,  Belvedere-road,  S.E. 

Liverpool  Ofllce :  51  South  John-street. 


QUININE  WINE, 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING  THE  WAR. 


The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine,  is 
administered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  success 
which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE  WINE  arises  fi-om  its  careful 
preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  sufficient 
Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to  the  weak.  It  behoves  the 
Public  to  see  that  they  have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one 
unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine  at  SOs.  per  dozen. 


grocers 

WATERS  and  SON, 

Original  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EA8TCHEAP,  LONDON. 
Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 


for  all  who  use  the  ”  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 
as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  from  38.,  Lozenges  in  boxes  from  28. 6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  bottles  at  58.  each,  by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATEES, 


Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Llthia 
and  Potass.. 

CORES  BRANDED  “R  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


E 


„  LA.ZENBY  and-  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS. 

^A.ZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
ahw  ^*lckles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour- 

*1**®  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
®  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 

irlnity-street,  London,  E.C. 


SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

n....  -nis  celebrated  SauRP  rAnnouto/l  in  nYxonirtm  fkof  annl. 


Bottip  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 

years,  signed****^  and  SON,  bears  thjp  label  used  so  many 


‘  Elizabeth  Laaxnby. 


BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

(LlmitPrtVriJow.^®  ^'^®“  ^7  LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
lilthertn  hwo* Guarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  signed 
fu’ure  in  Liebig  and  Profes-or  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in 

ago  bp  1  Baron  I.iebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years 

Chy’niiat  on^i  colleague  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer.the  eminent 
nctlnsr  mi Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  u  ho  ha.H  been 
Thus  the  iwsistant  in  the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract, 

tonipany’s  well-known  standard  quality  of  Liebig 

P»ny  8  Extract  ot  Meat  will  continue  unaltered  ^  '  * 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


PAPERS  BEPmSTED  FROM  THE  ‘  EXAMINER: 


I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.—WOMEN’S  Ei*ECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

HI.— WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV.— THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.~ WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OP  PROMISE. 

IX.-THE  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

The  “Papers  reprinted  from  the  ♦Examiner,”’  and  entitled  “The 
Woman  Question,”  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  thip 
important  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. ;  in  cloth,  28.,  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton  street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


rpHE  SACRED  ANTHOLOGY;  A  Book  of  Ethnical 

X  Scriptures.  Edited  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 

This  Collection  and  methodical  Classification  of  the  finest  passages  from 
the  Bibles  and  cherished  Volumes  of  all  Races  and  past  Ages  (which  will 
include  Selections  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  carefully  revised 
Versions),  will  soon  be  published  by  Messrs  Triibner  and  Co.,  57  and  59 
Ludgate-hlll,  price  10s.  Od  (price  to  Subscribers,  78.  6d.) 

Persons  obtaining  Subscriptions  for  this  Work  will  please  send  them  to 
M.  D.  CONWAY,  51  Nottlng-hlll-square,  London,  W. 


LEA  &  PERRIN’S  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced 


by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


the 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 
BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 


Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
aesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 


The  Medical 

solution  of  Magnc  _ 

HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOU'f,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  esiiecially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


CO., 


UINNEFORD  AND 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


O 


SLEEPS  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Estublished  1807. 


DENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS, 
THE  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

“Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleauliness  itself,  perfection  of 
comfort,  an  inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  2s.  Od.  per  box. 
Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farringdon-street ;  and 
HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough -street. 

(See  Mr  Halse’s  Pamphlet). 


Beautiful  and  PEARL-LIKE  teeth.  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  andcousider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, .38.  6d.,7s.,  10s.  Od. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  2l8.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  48.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma), 

■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  Palates,  adapts 
in  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isetiabled. 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  generally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior,  sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  free,  at  57  Great  Rnssell-etreet,  opposite  the 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert-street,  Bloomsbury. 

NOTE. — “  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott 
Stock,  Patemoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painless 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  JONES.  D.D.S.”— Press. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS. —Sore 

Throats.— There  is  in  our  variable  clime  no  complaint  more 
common  than  this,  few  more  annoying  or  more  troublesome  to  cure  when 
neglected.  The  moment  there  is  any  hoarseness  or  dry  cough,  the  P*rt 
aftected  after  fomentation  with  salt  water,  should  be  briskly  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  new  flannel,  to  open  the  pores  for  absorbing  the  Ointment,  ^ 
instantly  applied,  and  the  process  should  be  repeated  ,•  “*7-  •»**® 

most  obstinate  sore  throat  or  cough  will  disappear  before  this  treatment. 
It  would  always  be  as  well,  while  treating  the  disease  *^**  .  *^ 

Ointment,  to  take  a  course  of  the  Hlls,  which  would  give  tone  to  the  system 
and  expedite  and  confirm  the  cjre. 
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13  Great  Marlborough- street 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY 

LIST  OF  NEW  NOVELS 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  SELECTIONS 

from  HIS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WlPic 
2  vols.,  with  Portrait,  248. 

This  work  comprises  numerous  interesting  particulars  respecting  almost 
all  the  musical  celebrities  of  Moscheles’  time,  including  Anber,  Beethoven 
Berlioz,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Bennett,  Balte,  Barnett,  Bochsa,  Braham’ 
Clementi,  Cramer,  Cherubini,  Czerny,  Chopin,  Costa,  Catalaui,  Caradori* 
Dragonetti,  Dreyshock,  Duprez,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Field,  Garda,  Grisi’ 
Gounod,  Hummel,  Halevy,  Hensel,  Heller,  Henselt,  Hiller,  Hall^,  Joacliim’ 
Kreutzer,  Kemble,  Lindley,  Lablache,  Liszt,  LitoK,  Mendelssohn,  Ueyei^ 
beer,  Mayseder,  Malibran,  Macfarren,  Mario,  Mori,  Neukomm,  Norello 
Pleyel,  1‘acini,  Paer,  Pasta,  Paganini,  Patti,  Rossini,  Romberg,  Ries* 
Rubini,  Rubenstein,  Ronconi,  Reeves,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Spontinl,  Schu* 
mann.  Smart,  Slvori,  Sonntag,  Staudigl,  Tamburi^,  ThaJberg,  Weber 
Wagner,  Ac.  * 

“  Not  only  musical  enthusiasts,  but  every  one  who  has  the  faintest  glimmer 
of  a  love  for  music  and  art,  will  welcome  with  delight  this  ‘  Life  of  3Io8- 
cheles.’  It  is  a  personal  histoi^  of  music  for  sixty  years  of  this  oenturv 
full  of  the  names  of  artists  and  composers,  each  of  them  a  centre  of  plea¬ 
surable  emotions.” — Examiner. 

The  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

ANDERSSON,  Author  of  ‘  Lake  Ngami,’  Ac.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd. 

Author  of  ‘  Field  Sports  of  the  North.’  I  vd..  with  Illustrations,  I5g 
“  All  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  and  daring  should  procure  this  capital 
book.”— John  Bull. 

TO  and  FPtOM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

HUBERT  £.  H.  JERNINGHAM.  Author  of ‘Life  in  a  French 

Chftteau.’  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 


8vo,  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

”  This  book  will  be  found  to  contain  many  interesting  descriptions  of 
Turkish  life  and  manners,  as  well  as  much  curious  information  of  an 
historical  and  legendary  character.”— Examiner.  , 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHERINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLKYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  3(>s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT  of 

LOUIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  French  by  CHARLOTTE  M. 
YONGE,  Author  of  ‘  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.*  8vo,  14s. 

FROM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  a  Summer 

on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  15s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

LILIAN’S  PENANCE.  By  the  Author  of '  Re- 

commended  to  Mercy,’  ‘  First  in  the  Field,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

The  WRONG  MAN.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs 

ALFRED  MONTGOMERY.  2  vols.,  21b. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author 

of  *  Rita,'  *  The  ifarstons,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  Even  the  most  bbusi  of  novel  readers  will  find  in  this  tale  a  plot  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting  to  arouse  his  jaded  seusi's.  The  tone  of  the  book  Is 
admirable. ’’—Examiner. 

WILLING  to  DIE.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  *  Uncle  Silas,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  remarkable,  vigorous,  and  original  novel,  written  with  great  power. 
The  characters  arc  drawn  with  singular  brightness  aud  clearness  of  touch, 
and  the  plot  is  admirably  contrived.”- Standard. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  EMILY  PONSONBY.  Author  of  ‘  The  Discipline  of  Life.’ 
“A  really  admirable  work.”— John  Bull. 

MAY.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  ‘  Chronicles 

of  Carliugford.’  Second  Edition.  3  vols. 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katharine  King,  Author 

of  ‘  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.’  3  vote.  • 


Thla.day  is  published,  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 


CONTENTS : 

SERVANTS.  MANNERS. 

CHILDKEN.  LANGUAGE. 

FURNITURE.  DRESS. 

FOOD.  MARRIAGE. 

By  ”  an  English  Looker-on,  who  has  lived  for  a  smarter  of  a  century  in 
France  amidst  ties  and  affections  which  have  made  that  country  big  second 
home.”— Pheface. 

Originaily  pnhti»hed  in  Blacktvood's  Magazine. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London, 


rpnE  QUAKTERLY  .  REVIEW,  No.  269, 

X  published  on  THURSDAY,  July  17th. 

CONTI  NTS : 

I.  STATE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

II.  CHURCH  OK  FRANCE. 

III.  CELTIC  SCOTLAND. 

IV.  GEORGE  GKOTE. 

V.  DAKTMOOR. 

VI.  HAROLD  OF  NORWAY. 

VII.  LIBERTY,  EQUALITY,  FRATERNITY.— JOHN 
.MILL. 

VIIl.  BEAU.MARCHAIS. 

IX.  THE  SHAH  OF  PKRSI.4. 

X.  LE.s.SONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


Just  published,  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  Os., 

HiERTIIA,  and  other  Poems.  By  H.  W.  Kalliphronas. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


••  In  a«l(iition  to  the  lines  to  ‘  Bertha,’  there  are  several  other  poems  of  a 
fugitive  character,  aud  uU  of  them  breathe  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  a 
most  ennobling  character.” — European  Mail. 

Loudon:  PROVOST  and  CO.,  30  Henrictta-strcct,  Covent-garden. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PEE  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

JULY  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 
CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  contaimng 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  . 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  oi 
theday,  with  Market  PriceH.  Kejwjrts,  Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Established  1852. 

BA9KIR8 :  London  and  Westminsteh,  Lothedbt,  London,  E.C. 


Crown  6vo,  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id., 

Dr  KENNION'S  observations  on  the  MINERAL 

SlMJlN'tiSof  H.iRROOATE.  Ninth  Edifiou,  Revised  aud  Enlargetl 
<y  AI^A.M  BHALEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
rhysiciaus  ef  lA>mlou. 

London :  J.  .and  A.  CHURCHILL.  Harrogate :  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL 


HE  last  public  utterance  of  Mr  MILL,  containing  an 
exposition  of  his  views  on  Land  Tenure  Reform,  published  in  full. 
Report  of  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  March  18th,  1873.  Price  2d. 
be  had  of  E.  DALLUW,  ‘  Examiner’  Office,  Soutbampton-street, 


J ust  published.  Second  Edition,  4th  Thousand,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s., 
postage,  5d„ 

/^ONE  BEFORE.  A  Manual  of  Consolation  for  the 
VA  Bereaved,  and  a  Well  of  Sympathy  for  the  Sorrowing  filled  fr^ 
many  sources.  By  HENRY  SOUTHGATE,  Author  of  ‘  Many  Thougbt* 
of  Many  Minds,’  be.  , 

“A  most  acceptable  present  to  any  who  are  bemoaning  the  losB  of  belovco 
friends.” — Christian  Would. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  Stationers’-hall-court. 


INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  LAVINGTON  and 
X  PENNINGTON’S  JIONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS, 
containing  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  I'rice  Cd.  pt‘r  copy,  or  5s.  annually. — 
LAVINGTON  and  PENNINGTON,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings. 
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THE  EIO  TINTO  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 

SHARE  CAPITAL  ;^2, 250,000. 

PRESENT  ISSUE  £2,000,000,  IN  200,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH. 

The  remainder  is  reserved  for  the  present,  and  when  issued  will  be  offered  in  preference  to  the 
Shareholders.  Payment  on  application  d61  per  Share,  and*  on  allotment  £2  10s.  per  Share,  and  the 
balance  to  be  called  up  as  required,  it  being  intended  that  the  calls  shall  be  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
two  months. 


N 


♦  ?!  :1 


DIRECTORS. 

Hugh  M.  Matbeson,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Matheson  and  Co.),  3  Lombard-street, 
London,  Chairman. 

The  Hon.  T.  C.  Bruce,  42  Hill-street,  Berkeley- square,  London,  W. 
Alexander  G.  Dallas,  Esq.,  3  Ennismore-gardens,  London,  S.W.,  and 
Dunain,  Inverness,  N.B, 

Peter  Denny,  Esq.,  Dumbarton,  N.B. 

Henry  Doetsch,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Sundheim  and  Doetsch),  Huelva,  Spain. 

L.  G.  Dyes,  Esq.  (Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Deutsche  National  Bank), 
Bremen. 

William  MacAndrew,  Esq.,  Westwood,  Colchester  (late  of  Messrs.  Graham, 
Rowd,  and  Co.,  Lima  and  Valparaiso). 

Alexander  Matheson,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Messrs.  Matheson  and  Co.),  3  Lombard- 
street,  London,  E.C. 

G.  A.  .Schroeder,  senr.,  Esq.  (Messrs.  G.  H.  and  C.  Primavesi),  Bremen. 
3Iartin  Ridley  Smith,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths),  1  Lombard- 
street.  London,  E.C. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  1,  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C.  ; 
Messrs  Arthur  Hey  wood,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Liverpool ;  the  Union  Bank 
of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  and  branches. 

MERCANTILE  AGENTS. 

Messrs  Matheson  and  Co.,  3,  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C. ;  the  Deutsche 
National  Bank,  Bremen. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Freshfields,  5,  Bank-buijdings,  E.C.  ;  Messrs  Bircham,  Dalrymple, 
Drake,  and  Co.,  40,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  and  79, 
Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS  AND  ACCOUNTANTS. 

Messrs  Turquand,  Youngs,  and  Co.,  16,  Tokenhouse-yard,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs  Mullens,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  4  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C.  ; 
Messrs  P.  Cazenove  and  Co.,  52  Threadneedle-street,  London,  E.C. ; 
Messrs  Kerr,  Anderson,  and  Co.,  132  St  Vincent- street,  Glasgow. 

ENGINEERS. 

Geo.  Barclay  Bruce,  Esq.,  2  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W. ; 

H.  Lee  Smith,  Esq.,  6  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Consulting  Mining  Engineer— David  Forbes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  11  York-place, 

London,  W. 

Secretary  (pro  tcm.)— Mr  Robert  M.  Moir. 

Offices,  17  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  company  has  been  formed  with  the  principal  object  of  purchasing 
and  developing  the  well-known  mining  property  of  Rio  Tinto,  in  the  South 
of  Spain,  containing  the  richest  ana  most  important  of  all  the  great  | 
mineral  deposits  which  extend  from  Seville  to  beyond  the  mines  of  Sapto 
Domingo  in  Portugal.  The  property  Is  freehold  In  perpetuity,  and  contains 
4.710  English  acres  in  one  connected  tract,  embracing  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town  of  Rio  Tinto.  The  celebrated  Tharsis  Mine  is  situated  on  the 
^^•»me  mineral  range. 

The  distinctive  f  eature  of  this  undertaking,  and  in  which  it  differs  from 
almost  all  other  mining  adventures,  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  enormous 
deposits  of  ore  known  and  actually  proved  to  exist  In  the  mines  fully  secure 
their  future  against  the  usual  risks  attendant  upon  mining  operations  in 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  the  demand  and  the  cost  of  working, 
the  directors  believe  the  first  to  be  fully  sufficient  to  insure  a  sale  at  good 
pnoes,  and  that  the  second  can,  by  judicious  management,  be  kept  down  to 
a  iwint  which  will  insure  a  large  return  upon  the  capital  enipkWed. 

A  personal  Inspection  of  the  property  on  behalf  of  the  company  has 
i^u  made  by  David  Forbes,  Kwi.,  F.R.S.,  who  has  submitted  an  exhaus- 
on  its  condition,  and  a  plan  for  working  the  mines  which  the 
airectors  have  adopted.  He  estimates  that  the  small  portion  on  w»ich  the 
company  has  commenced  its  works  will  yield  between  the  surface  find  the  i 
which  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  horizontal  outlet,  no  less  than 
JW.OUO  tons  of  ore.» 

h,  has  abandoned  the  old  Imperfect  method  of  mining,  and 

nasaaopted  the  system  of  “  open  cast  ”  working  or  quarrying,  which  is  now  j 
proceeding  satisfactorily. 

®*^*r  to  provide  sufficient  and  economical  means  of  transport,  a  rail-  ; 
.  constructed  by  the  company  to  connect  the  mines  with  the  : 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  It  will  give  access  to  the 
ftp  ^  ®®P*h  85  metres  (93  yards)  below  the  surface  of  the  mineral, 

not  nio**V^*  any  of  the  present  workingti.  This  will  provide 

of  Wo  ^  complete  drainage,  but  also  for  the  extraction  and  removal  | 
fpntn  without  any  lifting  power,  an  exceptional  advantage  derived 
in  rtLis  formation  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  highest  importance 

with  such  large  quantities. 

will  hf  *?t*">«te8  that  on  the  completion  of  the  railway,  the  company  i 
market.  quarry  and  deliver  in  the  English,  Contineutal,  andother  j 

contoin.^’^  P®r  iinnura.  He  reports  that  the  Rio  Tinto  ore  j 

iK-r  iinH  average  48  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  2i  to  3^  per  cent  of  cop- 
its  delivered  In  England  of  a  cost  of  £l  78,  per  ton.  I’utting  1 

V4lue  of  aiP.K®®  P®*"  ton,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average 

ten  their  sulphur  and  copper  contents,  for  the  last 

•Hft  1 considerably  lower  than  the  present  market  value,  a 

t**e  m^es  ^  realised  of  £l  lOs.  8d.  oo  each  ton  of  ore  exported  from 


The  directors,  however,  have  thought  it  well  to  put  forw.ard  a  stiU  more 
moderate  estimate  of  value,  based  upon  sulphur  at  7^.  per  unit  and  wpper 
at  lls.  6d.,  which  will  yield  a  profit  of  £2  lls.  per  ton. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  only  profit  will  be  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  copper  by  the  cementation  process.  This  was  estimated  by  Mr 
Forbes  to  yield  £60,(K)0  i>er  annum,  but  firom  improvements  in  the  mcrac  of 
dealing  with  the  minerals  this  amount  will,  in  all  probability,  be  consider- 
abW  increased. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  company,  when  the  railway  is  completed,  would, 
according  to  the  preceding  calculations,  be 


according  to  the  preceding  calculations,  be 
From  exportation  of  pyrites  ore,  500,000  tons,  at  a  profit  of  £1  lls.  £775,000 
From  manufacture  of  copper,  at  the  lowest  estimate  .  60,000 

£836,000 

The  property  was  purchased  from  the  Spanish  Government  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  capitalists,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  directors  of  the  present 
company,  and  the  purchase  was  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Spain,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1873  (which  also 
authorised  a  eoneession  for  the  construction  of  the  railway),  for  the  price  of 
92,800  000  pesetas,  payable  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  together  with 
1,195.912  pesetas  for  the  valuations  of  the  plant,  buildings,  stock  of  minerals, 
kc.,  equal  in  all  to  about  £3,850,000,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  variations 
!  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

*  The  original  purchasers  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  company 
to  transfer  to  it  the  entire  benefit  of  this  purchase,  and  to  bear  all  the  ex- 
i  penses  of  forming  and  issuing  the  company  up  to  the  date  of  allotment 
;  (other  than  the  company’s  expenses  of  taking  possession  and  managing  the 
mines  and  obtaining  tl>e  conveyance  thereoi),  for  £150,0(X)  in  cash,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  date  of  public  isiue  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  i600,<Ki0  in  debentures  of  the  Company  at  par,  bearing  interest  at 
^  8  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  same  date,  and  with  an  accumulative 
I  sinking  fund  of  2  per  ceut.  per  uinum,  commencing  four  years  later. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs  Edwin  Clark,  Punchard, 
and  Co.,  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  and  pier,  including  a  tunnel  to 
'  the  face  of  the  ore,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  rolling  stock,  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £77^000,  under  which  contract  the  whole  of  the  works  arc  to 
be  completed  in  two  years  from  their  commencement. 

The  airectors  estimate  that  the  sum  of  £2,737,000  will  be  required  for 
capital  expenditure  with  the  first  three  years  : 

It  is  intended  to  raise  this  amount  by  the  issue  of  the  £3,000, 0(X)  of 
shares  now  offered  and  the  remainder  by  debenturea 
When  the  works  are  in  full  operation  and  the  railwi^  completed,  the  annual 
revenue  of  £835,000,  as  above  estimatiKl,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  neces¬ 
sary  annual  outlays,  and  to  pay  a  dividend  of  18  percent,  to  the  share¬ 
holders,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  instalments  due  to  Govern¬ 
ment  were  paid  out  of  revenue.  The  comuauy,  however,  may.  if  thought 
expedient,  provide  the  funds  for  meeting  tnese  instalmeuts  in  whole  or  in 
;  part  by  the  further  issue  of  debentures.  After  all  the  instalments  are  paid, 

I  the  calculations  promise,  at  the  moderate  prices  assumed  in  this  prospectus, 
a  dividend  of  fully  35  per  cent  on  the  share  capital.  » 

I  The  Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Mines,  which  lie  on  the  same  line  of 
mineral  deposit,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  west,!  are  an  illustration  of  the 
I  richness  and  profitableness  of  similar  lodes  when  effectively  worked.  The 
dividend  declared  by  the  Tharsis  Company  for  last  year  was  40  per  cent, 
upon  its  capital,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  burden^  with  a  royalty  of 
4h.  .3d.  per  ton  of  ore  exported,  and  28.  3d.  on  ore  worked  at  the  mine,  from 
which  this  company  is  free.  If  such  a  royalty  existed  upon  the  contem¬ 
plated  production  of  Rio  Tinto,  it  would  represent  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  a  capital  of  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  The  £10  shares 
of  the  Tharsis  Company  are  at  present  quoted  at  above  £40. 

It  is  proposed  to  pay  interest  at  6  percent,  per  annum  during  construction 
on  the  amount  from  time  to  time  paid  up  on  the  shares. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  with  a 
deposit  of  £1  per  share  applied  for,  and  lodged  with  any  of  the  following 
bankers,  viz. : — 

Messrs  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  London. 

Messrs  Arthur  Heywood,  Sons,  ^d  Co.,  Liverpool. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Glasgow,  and  Branches. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  coim)any’s 
office,  or  of  Messrs  Matheson  and  Co..  3  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C.,  or 
of  the  company’s  Bankers  and  Brokers. 

8th  July.  1873.  - 

To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers. 

The  Rio  Tinto  Company  (Limited). 

Iss  ue  of  £!2,0(X),000  of  shares,  in  200,000  shares  of  £10  each. 

No . . 

To  the  Board  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Company  (Limited). 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  shares  of  £10  each,  in  the 

Rio  Tinto  Company  (Limited),  on  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  you, 
upon  which  I  have  paid  the  deposit  of  £1  per  share,  and  I  engage  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  said  shares,  or  any  less  number  you  may  allot  to  me.  and  to  maae 
the  remaining  payments  thereon  as  the  directors  may  require. 

Name  at  full  length  . . 

Address  . . 

Occupation . - . — . 

Date . . . . 
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THE  EXAM[NER,  JULY  12,  1873 


THE  GLOBE  TELEGRAPH  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 


CAPITAL,  £3,000,000, 

DIVIDED  INTO 

150,000  Six  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each  (Interest  payable  Quarterly),  and 

'  M  M  A  ^  ^  ^  ^  m  ^  ^  *  *1  M  ^  i  1-^  ^  ^  ^  _ 


150,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £10  each  (Interim  Dividends,  contingent  on  Profits 

payable  Quarterly). 

WITH  POWER  TO  INCREASE  (UPON  RESOLUTION  OF  A  GENERAL  MEETING)  AS  MAY  BE  REQUIRED  EOR  GIVING  COMPLETE  EFFECT  TO  THE  OBJECTS  OF  THE 

COMPANY. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  in  Cash  or  Shares  of  existing  Telegraph  Companies,  as  stated  below. 


DIRECTORS. 

John  Pender,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Sir  James  Anderson. 

J ULius  Beer,  Esq. 

George  Elliott,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  Esq. 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lord  William  Montagu  Hay. 

Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey,  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  Viscount  Monck. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  and  Co.,  67  Lombard  Street. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Bircham,  Dalrymple,  Drake  and  Co.,  46  Parliament  Street. 

AUDITORS. 

W.  Newmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

J.  G.  Griffiths,  Esq.  (Deloitte,  Dever  and  Co.) 

SECRETARY  (ad  interim). 

Mr  John  Anderson. 

Offices— 66  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Shares  in  other  Telegraph  Companies  will  be  accepted  on  terms  to  be 
agreed. 

Subscriptions  In  cash  for  the  £10  preference,  and  £10  ordinary  shares, 
will  be  receiveil  as  follows:— tl  on  application,  £2  on  allotment, £3  In  one 
mouth,  and  £4  two  months  after  allotment.  These  subscriptions  will  be 
applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors  in  the  purchase  of  Telegraph 
Shares  and  Securities,  and  for  other  purposes  of  the  Company.  Interw  ^ 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed  on  payments  in  anticipation  of  the 
Instalments.  .  ... 

By  adopting  the  system  prevailing  in  Railw^  Companies  of  iMuiW  a 
portion  o^he  capital  in  preference  shares  the  Directors  believe  they  wui 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  class  of  Investors  who  dtsire  a  fixed  inMme 
made  as  secure  as  possible.  Tlie  dividend  upon  the  preference  shares  of  this 
Company,  unlike  that  on  railway  preference  stocks,  will  be  cumulstl^  tow 
is,  if  any  deficiency  occur  in  one  year  it  will  be  j)aid  out  of  the  pr<»ts  oi 
subsequent  years. 

An  Amalgamated  Conipanv,  such  as  maybe  expected  to  be  matured  with 


IN  order  to  give  effect  to  the  desire  expressed  by  seveml 

meetings  of  proprietors  in  the  principal  Submarine  Telegraph  Com¬ 


panies,  and  strongly  urged  upon  the  Directors  by  a  deputation  representing 
over  I.OOO  shareholders,  this  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  telegraphic  property  so  as  practically  to  guarantee  a  dividend  to  the 
investor  by  spreading  the  risk  as  much  as  possible  over  existing  telegraph 
systems  running  in  various  directions.  The  Shareholder  will  thus  be 
insured  against  any  serious  loss  either  of  principal  or  income,  and  the 
market  value  of  his  property  will  not  be  exposed  as  at  present  to  violent 
fluctuations. 

The  Directors  propose,  as  the  readiest  mode  of  attaining  the  desired 
object,  to  issue  shares  ot  this  Company  in  exchange  for  the  shares  of  the 
undermentioned  Companies. 

In  this  manner  it  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  various  Com¬ 
panies  will  be  secured  to  facilitate  negotiations  for  ultimately  absorbing  a 
number  of  the  Companies  named,  and  meanwhile  an  investment  will  be 
created  which  will  compare  favourably  with  the  Submarine  Cable  Trust, 
which  h.is  been  so  highly  successful. 

The  following  is  a  Table  showing  the  Companies,  the  shares  of  which  will 
be  accepted,  and  the  rats  at  which  Globe  Shares  will  be  issued  in  exchange. 
All  allottees  will  receive  in  respect  of  their  subscriptions  in  shares  of  other 
Companies  shares  of  the  Globe  Company  in  equal  proportions  of  the  pre¬ 
ference  and  ordinary  capital. 

TABLE. 


the  present  organization,  will  possess  a  business  so  wide  spread  and  weu 
establlshetl  that  they  will  always  be  able  to  raise  any  new  capital  that 
be  required  on  the  low'est  terms,  and  to  afford  such  facilities  and  reduction 
of  tariff  from  time  to  time  as  the  progress  of  telegraphy  demands. 

The  Directors  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  arrange  at  any  time  with 
the  Board  of  any  of  the  above  mentioned  Companies  for  the  transfer « 
their  undertaking  to  this  Company, 

The  Directors  propose  to  acquire  or  establish  a  Telegraph 
Intelligence  Department,  which  they  believe  %vill  prove  a  oonsiderawe 
source  of  re ven  ue. 

From  estimates  wliich  have  been  made,  based  on  past 
the  amounts  of  stock  and  shares  which  will  probably  be  *®^“**™i,i*  jr 
believed  that  this  Company  will,  from  its  commencement,  be  in  a  posiuon, 
after  paying  «  per  cent,  upon  the  preference  shares,  to  divide  8  per  oe^ 
upon  the  ordinary  shares.  leaving  a  considerable  margin  for  resets,  aw 
without  taking  into  account  the  additional  revenue  to  be  derived  from  uw 
normal  increase  of  traffic . 

Applications  for  shares,  either  by  way  of  exchange  or  .for  cash,  mw 
be  made  in  the  appropriate  forms  aocoiiipanying  the  rrospectus,  and  in  m 
case  of  cash  subscrlptfoDS  the  applications  must  be  lodged  at  Messrs!^  • 
Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  s  B.ank,07  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C.,  with  adeposi 
of  £1  per  share  applied  for. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 
a  less  number  of  shares  is  allotted  than  is  applied  for,  the  nJv 

deposit  will  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  par 
ment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment,  and  in  default  of  payinent  of 
amount,  the  allotment  and  the  deposit  on  application  will  be  liable  to 
feiture. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  can 
by  any  intending  Subscriber  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs  Bircham,  Dalrymp  • 
Drake  &  Co.,  46  I’arlianient-street,  and  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  App 
cation  may  be  obtained  at  tlie  Company's  Office. 

11th  July,  1873, 


Nominal 

Amounts 

of 

existing 

iShares. 


Rates  of  exchange  for  Globe  ! 
Shares. 


Anglo-American  Old 
Stock  £152  per  cent, 
ar  French  Atlantic  £36  lOs. 
uaw  persliare 
:o  Newfoundland  £20  per 
j  share,  ex  land  and 
\  reserve  warrant. 

Par. 

J’ar. 

Par. 

£20  per  Share 

£12.^  per  £1(X)  Certificate 
£250  per  ceut. 


Anglo-American 
[including  French  and 
Newfoundland  Lines] 


Stock 


Pastern  . 

Eastern  Extension 
German  Uniou 
Judo- European 
Telegraph  Construction 
Submadne  Cable  Trust 
Submarine  Company 


100 

Stock 


Any  fractional  amounts  required  to  make  up  even  sums  of  £10  will  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  Subscriber  in  cash  upon  allotment. 


Printed  Pultenev-street,  iu  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 

AKD  DALLOW,  at  7  Southampton-street,  Stranl,  London,  in  the  County  of  JIiddle8ex.-SATi;BDAr.  July  12,  1873. 


